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and useless? f 
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MUSIC FOR 


Cantatas for Children 


In Press: 


The Tables Turned; or, A Christmas for 
Santa Claus 


Text by Kate L. Brown. Music by Eliz. U, Emerson. 
go cents, postpaid; $3.00 doz., not prepaid. A very 
right cantata; unusually entertaining; sure to p , 


Rebecca 


By D. F. Hodges. Price, 65 cents. Eleven characters, 
requiring one soprano, one mezzo-soprano, one contralto 
two baritones, four tenors, and two bas:os, with a mix 
Two hours’ time for performance. Full instruc- 


book. 
Who Killed Cock Robin ? 


A Cantata for school, church, or parlor. By S. V. R. 
Ford. Price 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


New Flora’s Festival 


W. B. Bradbury. Price 40 cents. Additions and 
mM of by J. C Jonnson, This is a revised edition of 
the well-known “* Flora’s Festival,”’ and contains a num- 


ber of new songs and choruses. 


The Merry Company ; or, Cadets’ Picnic 


Introducing melodies from The Mikado, The Mascot, 
Patience, etc., with other popular airs. Price 40 cents. 


School Festival 


A Cantata for school exhibitions. It is instruc- 
tive no scenery. Price 25 cents. 


Voices of Nature 


Bright and interesting; one hourin length. Introduc«s 
insects, and flowers. Price 40 cents. 


Strange Visitors; or, A Meeting of Nations 

By J. C. Macy. 20 children, in the costumes of fairies, 

sing characteristic national songs ; a little dialogue. Price 
30 Cents, or $3.00 per dozen. i 

Hour in Fairy Land me 

i i ; ti h . (Or- 

cheitin be remed, $5 per month.) Price so cents, 


Day in the Woods 


By Gabriel. Excellent music, easy for children, but 
way bright. Some recitations; a charming Cantata. 


Price 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


hingdom of Mother Goose 


man. Inthree acts. Price 25 cents; $2.28 


A Trip to Europe 


gost issued. In three scenes. Price 30 cents; $3.00 per 
ozen. 


The Dairymaid’s Supper 


For church festivals; with music and illustrative pic- 
tures. Price 20 cents; $1.80 per dozen. 


The Rainbow Festival 


For a fair or church entertainment, in two scenes; very 
pretty tableaux. Price 20 cents; $1.80 per dozen. 
Send for Catalogue of Cantatas for Singing 


Schools and Societies, for Female Voices only, for 
Male and Female Voices, and for Old Folks’ oe 


certs. Sent free. 


Oliver Ditson Co. 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CROSS CURRENTS 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. No. 99, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“There have been few better judges of fiction than 
Charles Dickens, and had he lived to ‘read his grand- 
daughter’s first novel the veteran writer would have found 
pleasure in the thought that, after he was gone, the name 
of Dickens would still be honorably associated with imagi- 
native literature. ‘Cross Currents’ is not only an excel- 
lent novel, but it is distinguished by a kind of excellence 
which is exceedingly rare in the work of a beginner. .. . 
Every page of ‘Cross Currents’ inspires one with a 
desire to meet its authoragain. .. .","—London Spectator. 

** A new novel of original power and great promise.’’— 
Scotsman. 

“Its equality of excellence is as uncommon as it is 


delightful.””—London Academy. 

“Decidedly above the average of contemporary ro- 
mances. ... We turn the last page with regret.’’—Zon- 
don Telegraph. 

For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & BonD STREET, NEW YORK 


tions in 


per dozen. 


Fox-Hunting in the Genesee Valley. By Ep- 


WARD S. MARTIN. 8 Illustrations by R. F. Zoc- 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) BAUM. 

, A Collection of Death-Masks. 

Hutton. 1g Illustrations. 

y Lot No. 249. A Story. By A. Conan Doy_Le. 
6 Illustrations by W. T. Smevvey. 

) Washington: the Evergreen State. By Jur- 

IAN RALPH. 

Those So.venir Spoons. A Story. By Mar- 

) GARET SIDNEY. 

) The World of Chance. 

Part VII. 


By W. D. Howe tts. 
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The Aryan Mark: 
By LAURENCE | 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


Among the Sand Hills. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Editor’s Easy Chair: Grorce Curtis. — Editor’s Study: Cuartes DupLey WarneR.— 
Editor’s Drawer: Tuomas Nevson Pace. — Literary 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Literary Paris. 


Chapman. 
Jane Field. 


Poems by Battaey THomAs ( 


INE 


( 
Written and Illustrated ‘ 

by Howarp Py e. 
A New-England Town | 
Meeting. By Anna C. BrRAcketTT. 9 Illustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost. 
t Second Paper. By Turopore 
CuiL_p. With 13 Portraits. 
By James Russect Lowe ct. 

By Mary E. Witxrins. Part V. 

2 Illustrations by W. T. Smep.ey. ( 


Dunn Encutsn, Loutse CHANDLER Mou crton, 
ELEANOR B.CaALpwe tt, and 


otes: LAURENCE HUTTON 


PRODUCTIONS IN 


3 RESIDENCE ARCHITECTURE, 


x are found in our New Book, The “Cottage 
Souvenir,’ Revised (1892) Edition Superbly 

Jilustrated. This book is8%x11 in. 180 pages, 

+ and contains over 200 designs and plans of 

Y costing from 


with reliable estimates of cost. 


Hints to Home Builders 


and other information contained in this work § 
> makes House building truly easy and relieves Q 
one of many knotty problems. Price $2.00 
. t paid. Beautiful Prospectus and 
mple Pages Free. 


we will send to any address postpaid, one each ot 
the following late sheet music publications, allow- 


ing 

Privilege of Exchange | 
after five days examination, for other music, if any of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money will be re- 
funded. Copiesto be exchanged must be in per- 


fect condition, or we will not acceptthem. The 
list is as follows: 

SONCS. 
MY LADY’S WINDOW. Nerv. 40 cents. 


THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamison. 4ocents. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Rasocu, 60 cents. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


BOW KNOT POLKA. Hur. 50 cents. 
FESTIVAL MARCH. 50 cents. 
FELICITE. Borex. 40 cents. 


Complete catalogues furnished free on applica- 
tion. ention this paper. 
_——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co., 
zoo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 26th St., New York. 


The Troe Christian Religion 


UEL SWEDENBORG, containing the 

VERSAL THEOLOGY of the Church of the 

New Jerusalem. 082 pages (s%x8% inches), good 
black cloth Mai 


per, large type, bound in ailed prepaid 
fori 06 by the AMERICAN SWEDENBORKG 


PRINTING & PUBLISHING SUCIETY, 20 
Cooper Union, New York. 


DLXON’S 
PENCILS. — 


Are unequaled tor smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Popular Science Monthly 


For September 


Geography. II. By Anprew D. Wuire. An ac- 
count of theological opposition to the doctrine of the 
antipodes. 

The Delaware Indian as an Artist. (Illus- 
trated.) By C. Assottr. The gracefully 
shaped arrow-points, carved stone gorgets, wooden 
masks, and other carvings, described and figured in 
this paper, give evidence of much skill. 

The Marine Biological Laboratory. (Illus- 
trated.) By J.S. Kincstey. Describes a promising 
institution for the study of marine life, and tells some- 
thing of its neighbor, the laboratory of the United 
States Fish Commission. 

Infectious Diseases: Causation and Immu- 
nity. By Georce M. Sternserc Gives the facts 
that have been established in this field up to date. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


OporsS AND THE SENSE oF SMELL: FuRTHER STUDY 
OF INVOLUNTARY Movements (illustrated): Topacco 
AND THE Tospacco HasiT: HE AGE-CONTRACT 
AND PERSONAL LIBERTY; INCALCULABLE ACCIDENTS: 
CHANGES IN CHEMICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL WorDs: 
MICA AND THE Mica Mines; Tue Decne or 
LIOLATRY. 


50 cénts a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
For Evangelistic Service, Sunday-Schools, and 


Gospel Hymns Nis. 6 


Combined 
400 Pages 438 Hymnus 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. ath St., Cincinnati.!76 East 9th St., New York. 


OUTDOOR HAPPINESS. 
_ You learn ina day—it’s easier than walk- 
ing—more fascinating than tennis — takes 
you near to Nature’s heart—gives you acme 


of! healthful happiness. 

west cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
mail for two 2-ct. sta Co. j 
York, Chicaco mps. Pope Mfg. Co., Bostou, New 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty 

The subscription price 
Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


di by 
the pu hee for subscrip- 


tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
ge in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for pos ; for 
South Africa, add 


New Subscriptions may 


commence at any time cum 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 

‘that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes: of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it contin ued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


AS 1 Represent- 
ative is desired in each 
town in the country. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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Business 


Morro: “Dispatch is the soul of 
business.”"—CHESTERFIELD. 


“~T is a good many weeks 
since the publisher has en- 
joyed his wonted chat with 
the readers on whom he de- 
pends for co-operating with 
him in doubling the cir- 
culation of The Christian 

It has been a vacation for 


Union. 
the readers, and the publisher does 


not deny that his own personal Desk 
has been actually closed for a longer 
time than ever before. However, The 
Christian Union in all its depart- 
ments believes in, preaches, and prac- 
tices vacations, and each member of 
its staff is more valuable and more 
efficient, it is sure, because of the 
periodical break in work which is a 
part of its business system. 


The Publisher’s Desk is so exclu- 
sively devoted to business, and its 
occupant believes so fully that brevity 
and compactness are essential to an 
effective business communication, 
that the sign “Business” has been 
tacked up this week over it, and the 
Desk has been trundled quietly into 
this coziest corner of the paper. 


With the approach of September, 
the various influences that combine 
to swell the subscription list of any 
growing periodical begin to work, 
and the tide of business that reaches 
its flood at the beginning of the new 
year gives the first signs of rising. 
The year thus far has been an excep- 
tionally prosperous one with The 
Christian Union. Never before have 
so much of money and so much of 
effert been expended in making the 
paper strong in contents, rich in illus- 
tration, and comely in appearance. 
And never before has so cordial a 
response in new subscriptions and 
increased advertising business fol- 
lowed the effort. 


In the next two issues The Chris- 
tian Union will publish a chapter of 
autobiography from the pen of Mr. 
Hall Caine, the English novelist. 
Mr. Caine will tell our readers the 
story of the writing and publishing 
of his first book. Incidentally, his 
article contains some exceedingly in- 
teresting talk on the methods of 
novelists, their relations with their 
publishers, and his own literary 
habits. 


From its earliest 
days until the present 
time the policy of Care- 
ful, Constant, and Pro- 
gressive Improvement 
of the Remington has 
been steadily carried 


out. 
Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch The same policy will 
Homespun. oe te thread plainly discern- | be pursued unceasingly 
ible to the eye, provided it is | in thefuture. Patents 
genuine. for improvements to 


We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $18 per 


suit. 


Samples and self-measurement guide 


sent free. 


FE. O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 
1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


(Opposite the Mint. ) 


this King of Type- 
writers are constantly 
issuing. It is now 
covered by 


59 PATENTS, 


most of them having 
from 12 to 17 years to 
run. Ample guarantee 
is thus afforded to our 
patrons of their free- 
dom from annoyances 
incident to use of other 
machines on account of 


suits for infringement. 


Remington 


The Remington is 
to-day not only 
Unsurpassed, but 
Unapproached, for 
Excellence of De- 
sign and Construc- 
tion, Quality of 
Work, Simplicity, 
and Durability. 


‘Typewriter 


1892 Model. 
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ON APPROVAL — THE VOCALION. 


T° those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would say: 
Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 
/t costs 50 per cent. less than a Pipe organ of equal capacity, and 
occupies scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionably it is one of 
the most important inventions in the Musical World of the X/Xth 


Century. 


Responding to numerous requests, and to 
enable Church authorities, or representatives of 
Lodges, Associations, etc., to intelligently in- 
form themselves as to the nature, character- 
istics, and remarkable tonal qualities of 


VOCALION, 


exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of 
purchase, shall go towards the funds of the Church or Association interested. 


Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


WESTERN DEPOT, MASON & RISCH, 


10 East 16th Street, LYON, POTTER & CO., 
Pet. Union Sq. and 6th Ave. 1174-178 Wabash Ave.Chicago. 5-ii Summer Street, 
Kindly mention this publication when writing. FACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Glen Springs, Watkins, N.Y. 


Under the medical management of experienced physicians. Equipped with all the most 
approved therapeutic appliances, including 7urhish, Russian, Electric, Salt,and Iron 
Baths. Massage, Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


Valuable Mineral Springs—Salt, Iron, and Iodine Waters 


Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half mile of 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, | 


Climate dry, mild, and equable. No malaria. 
broad board walk. Beautiful views, overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque 
walks and drives. All modern improvements. Lawn-Tennis Courts. Bowling Alleys. Glass 
Solarium 250 feet Jong. Cuisine unsurpassed. Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffer- 
ing from any form of Insanity are not received. No contagious or offensive forms of disease 
Send for illu:trated pamphlet. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 


OUR BUSINESS... 


Is the manufacturing of heating apparatus. 
« Our experience of nearly fifty years is at yout 
e service. If interested, and you will indicate 
e« method of heating desired, we will send you 
illustratred catalogue. 


(cr. We Manufacture 
Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot-Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, etc. 
For sale by best dealers all over the United States. 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO. 


:g: and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and 21r Water St, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 


TIFFANY -GLASS-& YECORATING- COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & GLASS-WORKERS- 
‘DECORATIONS: MEMORIALS. 


*333-70.341- FOURTH - AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, B. I. 

Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


4 ; 
Souvenir Spoons 


In Solid Silwer 
In Coffee Size 


Faust. 
ARG. 


ou wish a 

of flowers? | 
Marc. No, I just fancied 
Trying a little game of 


chance. 
Faust. What mean you? 
Marc. You will la at me. 
aves, and murmurs 
to hersel/. 
FAUST.+ What are you murmur- 


ng: 
Marc. (Hal aloud.) He loves 
loves me not 


me i 
Faust. Angelic creature! 
ARG. He loves me—not—He 
es me—not— 
As she plucks off the 
fast loaf with eager de- 


language of the flower 
The answer of an oracle 

—** He loves thee!”’ 
Dost thou know all the 

meaning of ** He loves 


(Holds both her hands.) 


Price, $1.50, plain bowl. 
Price, $1.75, gold bowl. 


J. He JOHNSTON & C0. 


I7 Union Sq., New York 
Send for price-list. 


mothers will, 
Carefu at this sea- 
son, look especially at the di- 
et of their children. Ridge’s 
Food prevents all bowel trou- 
bles, being entirely neutral in 
its action. It cannot cause 
acidity or wind. “Satter Maes” 


Palmer, Mass. 


STUDY LAW Bet 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 


Catalogue SCHOOL. FIRE ALARM 


particulars to 
J. Corner, Secy, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
588 WHITNEY BLOCK. ZA 


CHURCH BELLS 
PUREST ETAL, LLS AND TIN.) 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINN U. 8. A. 


Es. 
ree. Name this pape. 


DEAF &. 2540. Noises 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, caly by F. Hiscox, 868 Bway, Weite for book of prootaF REE 


Extract of BEEF. 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


Year 
Send to A OUR & CO., Chi 
for Cook ARMOUR use of ARMOU . 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 


| 
i 
| 
aor eee we will send an instrument on approval (to 
responsible parties) to any Railroad point in the United States, and within any 
reasonable distance will furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to 
np 
KS 
AY Sweet love! 
AS > One moment wait. 
S{/s [She plucks a daisy and 
i'/7 picks off the leaves one 
| FAUST. hy pluck the daisy ? 
‘ 
He loves me! 
Faust. Yes, my child. deem this 
aa) 
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The Outlook . 


—~\ HE destruction of railroad property at Buf- 
falo was immediately followed by the call- 
ing out of eight thousand members of the 
New York militia to protect the companies 
and their non-union employees against 
further violence on the part of the five 
hundred strikers and their sympathizers. Whatever may 
be said of the number called out, the promptness with 
which the call was made is heartily to be commended. The 
public has shown that appeals to brute force instead of to 
moral forces will be put down without any discussion of 
cost so long as violence even seems to have the upper 
hand. The disproportion between the number of troops 
and the number of strikers was not thought of until the 
public knew that order was restored. Early in the week 
the two hundred men engaged in the original strike of 
the Erie and Lehigh switchmen were joined by the local 
switchmen on the New York Central, who demanded 
a ten-hour day or a ten per cent. increase in wages, 
and also by a number of switchmen on roads having 
their Eastern terminus at Buffalo, who refused to handle 
the freight of the boycotted lines. A body of railway 
officials held a long conference with Sheriff Beck, of 
Erie County, and persuaded him to adopt the extreme 
measure of drafting a dispatch to Governor Flower calling 
out the entire militia of the State. On consultation with a 
Buffalo lawyer, however, who held that Erie County would 
have to pay the expenses of the militia summoned, the 
Sheriff decided to hold the dispatch until the necessity for 
sending it arose. A few days later he had reason to be 
thankful for his prudence, for the cost of maintaining even 
eight thousand soldiers produced a revulsion of feeling 
among Buffalo taxpayers, who now listened to the state- 
ments of Master Workman Sweeney, of the Switchmen’s 
Union, that the Union was not only ready to preserve the 
peace, but from the outset had preserved it. He argued 
that no sane switchman would have turned public senti- 
ment against his cause by setting fire to freight-cars already 
side-tracked as useless. Petitions began to pour in on 
the Mayor and Sheriff calling for the withdrawal of the 
troops, and this movement did not subside until General 
Porter, who is at the head of the militia, expressed the 
opinion that the expenses involved would fall on the State 
Treasury. 


The very day on which the State was called upon to furnish 
troops, the State Board of Arbitration called upon both 
the railroads and the switchmen to permit the contest to 
be settled according to the sense of justice of an impartial 
tribunal. The switchmen promptly accepted this proposi- 
tion ; the railroads rejected it. The Board invited the 
officers of the road toa conference at three o’clock Wednes- 
day afternoon. ‘ Considerably later than the hour named,” 
says the “ Tribune ” report, “ attorneys and minor officials 
straggled in and informed the Commissioners that they could 
make no statement without consultation with their superior 
officers.” Later in the week the officers of the roads 


replied to the Board, making the forcible point that the time 
for arbitration had passed when the switchmen left their 
places, and that there was no longer any difficulty between 
themselves and their employees. Protected by the militia, 
the companies proceeded with the enlistment of new men 
to take the strikers’ places. On two occasions the soldiers 
had to clear the streets at the point of the bayonet. By the 
close of the week enough new men had been broken in to 
enable the companies to handle a good deal of their freight. 
For several days there was talk of a sympathetic strike 
among the firemen, trainmen, and engineers, which would 
tie up all roads running into Buffalo. Fortunately, 
saner counsels appear to have prevailed. Yet, had the 
affiliated railroad unions madly hazarded such a strike, | 
the public would have had no redress except to station 
regiments from New York to Chicago to protect inex- 
perienced workmen at posts where such workmen are 
themselves a public peril. Under present methods, such a 
strike, which every disinterested tribunal would condemn, 
would stand a better chance of success than one in 
which the justice was all on the strikers’ side, but where 
their numbers were so few that their places could be easily 
supplied. No one having at heart simply the good of the 
public—which is the third party to every strike on the pub- 
lic highroads—can consider this strike without realizing that 
our methods for the solution of these difficulties are the 
methods of anarchy. The amount involved in this strike 
at the outset was less than sixty dollars a day. Yet the 
State is called upon to spend thirty thousand a day simply 
in keeping out the militia to see that there is a fair fight, 
and is wasting tens of thousands more through the stoppage 
of the arteries of commerce. Those times are regarded 
as barbarous which left the punishment of theft and mur- 
der to private revenge, yet the public was hardly more 
affected by those crimes than it is now by strikes and lock- 
outs on its railroads. Within the past few years the public in 
nearly every State has established boards to compel the rail- 
roads to deal with shippers according to the public sense 
of justice. Is it not becoming quite as necessary that it 
shall establish boards through which the public sense of 
justice shall settle the controversies between the railroads 
and their employees? 

In Tennessee the labor war is a war between sec- 
tions. The great mining district is in rebellion, and offers 
terms to the State authorities, much as one belligerent 
offers them to another. “ If you will withdraw the militia,” 
Governor Buchanan was told on Tuesday of last week, 
“the property of the convict lessees will be protected until 
the Legislature meets.” On the day following a third 
stockade was captured by the miners, and guards and 
convicts were driven out of the mining district. Governor 
Buchanan then called out the militia in force to put down 
the insurrection, and reinforcements arrived at the fourth 
and last of the great stockades in time to repel the attack 
made upon it on Friday. In the fighting that took place at 
the stockade and in the mountain approaches several of the 
troops and many more of the miners were killed and wounded. 
The militia have made a large number of captures, and 
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Tennessee is adding to the number of her State’s prisoners 
much faster than she is finding work for them. Governor 
Buchanan was severely criticised in western Tennessee 
‘for not resorting more quickly to powder and shot; 
‘yet when we consider that the men engaged in this 
imsurrection are not the criminals of a community, but 
the™ whole community engaged in putting down a system 
which every Northern State has long since repudiated, 
the Governor’s patient course is to be commended. The 
State’s authority stands the higher because the miners were 
shot down only as a last resort. Meanwhile the penny- 
wise people of Tennessee, who were unwilling last fall 
to carry out Governor Buchanan's wise recommendation 
that the convicts should immediately be employed on pub- 
lic works, are finding that this policy would have been less 
costly as well as more humane than the policy of coercion 
which was adopted. 


The retaliation act passed by Congress just before its 
adjournment is bearing the expected fruits. Canada, it 
will be remembered, had inaugurated a policy of granting 
a rebate of eighteen cents a ton on shipments through the 
Welland Canal destined for Canadian ports. By this policy 
cargoes landed at Oswego or Ogdensburg, and thence 
transshipped for Europe, paid a canal toll of twenty cents, 
while cargoes brought to the elevators and warehouses 
on the Canadian side paid a toll of only two cents. Con- 
gress authorized the President to establish retaliatory duties 
on Canadian shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 
unless Canada, in conformity with her treaty obligations, 
re-established the same tolls for Americans as for Cana- 
dians. In viewofthis act, the Canadian Ministry last week 
notified our Government that it would abolish the rebates on 
Canadian shipments, but declared that they must continue 
until the close of the season, because of certain contracts 
already made by Canadian shippers. Immediately on 
receipt of this message, President Harrison issued a 
proclamation making the duties on Canadian shipments 
through the Sault Ste. Marie for the remainder of this 
season the same as those upon American shipments 
through the Welland. The result is that just as many 
Canadian shippers will have their contracts interfered 
with by the new duties at the head of Lake Huron 
as would have been affected by the immediate aboli- 
tion of the rebates on the Welland. The retaliatory proc- 
lamation is to be commended in that it goes no further 
than to make the Canadian law for American shippers 
apply to Canadians as well. With what measure Canada 
metes, it has been measured to her again. Admitting the 
rebate system to be wrong, it was her duty to end it 
immediately. Yet, though Canada has lost through the 
disposition of her Ministry to prove its cleverness by taking 
petty advantages, the United States has not gained by the 
unneighborly spirit she has shown. Some of the Canadian 
papers which were liberal enough to criticise their Govern- 
ment for its disposition to higgle and wriggle out 
of its position, instead of frankly abandoning it, are 
now supporting their Government in its apparent determi- 
mation not to back down further in the face of this new 
menace, but rather, regardless of cost, to push through 
the canal that it is constructing at the head of Lake 
Huron, to make Canadians independent of our Sault 
Ste. Marie. ‘With such a canal Canada would be in a posi- 
tion to seriously embarrass our commerce through the great 
lakes and down the St. Lawrence, perhaps forcing us to 
construct a canal in American territory parallel to the 
Welland. Retaliation always has the air of great prac- 
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tical wisdom, but we believe that a Christian policy of 
making little of the offenses of our neighbors, instead of 
making much of them, would give better results even from 
the most materialistic standpoint. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet appointments have been re- 
ceived with respect even by his political enemies. The 
new Ministry will unquestionably be able and strong. The 
criticism which has been directed against it has been 
chiefly from the extreme Radicals in the Liberal party, who 
feel that they are not adequately represented. It is true 
that, with the exception of Mr. John Morley, most of the 
new Ministers may be classed rather with the old Whigs 
than with the advanced Liberals; but Mr. Gladstone’s 
avowed policy is to press the Home Rule issue at once, 
and to leave such subjects as English land and electoral 
reform to be considered after the Irish issue has been 
pushed to some result. Certainly a Ministry which includes 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. James Bryce (author of “ The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth ”’), Sir George Trevelyan, Lord Rose- 
bery, and Sir William Harcourt, must be admitted to be 
notably strong in the intellectual sense. Mr. Morley’s 
appointment as Chief Secretary for Ireland was expected, 
and he will be Mr. Gladstone’s right-hand man in the 
coming struggle over the Home Rule question. Lord 
Rosebery’s appointment as Foreign Secretary gives great 
satisfaction to conservative men of both parties, and to 
business men generally ; his policy with regard to Egypt, 
in particular, is well known, and there will be no sudden 
change in the relation of England to the other great 
powers on this point; practically Lord Salisbury’s policy 
will be continued. Lord Kimberley will conduct the 
Indian Office in the same spirit. Sir William Harcourt has 
heretofore shown great ability as a financier, and no one 
doubts that he will administer the Treasury adequately 
and satisfactorily. Of the Ministers whose names are less 
familiar to our readers, perhaps the ablest is Mr. Asquith, 
who made a fine reputation in the last Parliament as a 
debater and speaker ; Baron Houghton’s selection as Vice- 
roy of Ireland occasioned some surprise from his youth, 
but appears to be popular with the Irish people. Mr. 
Henry Labouchere, of “ Truth,” is not included in the list, 
and it is hinted that his name was not favorably received 
by the Queen, which might be expected in view of Mr. 
Labouchere’s keen and repeated attacks on the appropria- 
tions for the royal family. Parliament has now been 
prorogued until November 4, and the Cabinet meanwhile 
will be hard at work drafting the Home Rule measure, 
around which the contests of the next session will 
center. 


A new branch of insurance is being developed in Eng- 
land, which has a boundless field before it, and may in a 
few years add materially to the security of savings. It is 
the insurance of investments. The London “ Economist,” 
in an editorial directing attention to the new industry, notes 
that the Montreal Water and Power Company, in offer- 
ing $600,000 of five per cent. bonds to English investors, 
gives the names of five English companies which will guar- 
antee both the principal and interest of its bonds in return 
for a cash payment of six per cent. In another case cited, 
the insurance fee is one-half of one per cent. per annum. 
One of the companies engaged in this branch of insurance, 
the Law Guarantee and Trust Society, has been in business 
several years, and its subscribed capital of $5,000,000 
already commands a premium of 75 per cent., although 
only one-tenth of its capital was ever paid in. The other 
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companies are all new, or at least new in this branch of insur- 
ance. The “ Economist” points out that insurance com- 
panies of this kind are peculiarly liable to bankruptcy, inas- 
much as the temptation is so great to insure all the bonds 
_ issued bya single corporation, even though its collapse would 
be fatal to the insuring company. Soundly managed fire in- 
surance companies reinsure a part of their risks when they 
have assumed a dangerous amount in any one community, 
and, no doubt, soundly managed investment insurance 
companies will distribute their risks so that the failure of 
a single investment or even of a single class of investments 
may not wipe them out of existence. There is no reason 
why this kind of insurance should not come under the 
same kind of State supervision that is now applied to life 
insurance or even to savings banks. If investment insur- 
ance companies were obliged to conform with a few simple 
regulations, and to submit their books periodically toa public 
inspector, they might add as much to the security of prop- 
erty as the doubling of our costly police systems could 
accomplish. More than one-fourth of the wealth of Chris- 
tendom is now invested in bonds, stocks, and mortgages. 
If those securities which a rigid examination showed to be 
sound could be guaranteed, the gain to honest borrowers 
would be as great as the gain to investors. Such insur- 
ance companies would not be asked to handle the best 
class of securities, but they would refuse to handle the 
worst, and would greatly enlarge the field of safe and fairly 
remunerative investments open to the small investor on 
the same terms as to the large. : 


Both houses of the Austrian Parliament have passed the 
bill substituting a gold for a silver standard. The Hun- 
garian Minister of Finance announces that he has already 
accumulated $18,000,000 in gold, and expects to have 
$40,000,000 by September, when the gold resumption act 
goes into effect. Forty millions is simply Hungary’s share 
of the gold to be accumulated; Austria’s share is about 
ninety millions more. The Austrian Minister states that 
‘he already has gold enougn on hand to keep the mints 
busy for a year in coining it. When we remember that 
three-quarters of the gold produced is used in the manu- 
facture of jewelry, etc., and that only about twenty-five 
millions a year can be added to the money supply, it is 
obvious how heavy a strain Austria’s demand is putting 
upon the world’s market. Yet we hear able financiers 
gravely protesting that the value of silver and all other 
commodities is again falling, and no word intimating 
that it is the value of gold that is rising. There is 
nothing that leads to more false reasoning than the as- 
sumption that the value of a gold dollar is always the 
same. Of course a gold dollar will always buy a gold 
dollar, but so will an ounce of silver always buy an ounce 
of silver, or a bushel of wheat a bushel of wheat. Even so 
stanch an anti-silver man as Professor Taussig, of Har- 
vard, admits that an ounce of silver will buy ten per cent. 
more in the general market than it would when silver was 
demonetized, while an ounce of gold will buy twenty-nine 
per cent.more. The reason that the creditor class through- 
out the world is delighted that Austria is discarding silver 
and adopting a gold standard is because it wants the value 
of the units in which debts are measured forced higher and 
higher. There should be an end to the cant of calling the 
gold dollar an “ honest dollar.” When nation after nation 
permits a single class to manipulate its value in its own 
interest, it becomes a dishonest dollar. The conscience 
of the country demands that the public regulate the value 
fo the unit, keeping in mind debtor as well as creditor. 
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The ideal is that the unit of value should be kept as con- 
stant as the unit of weight. 


The switchmen’s strike at Buffalo and the accompany- 
ing derailing of trains have again called public attention to 
the subject of safety in rail travel. More and more the 
companies are coming to depend on perfected machinery 
to supplant manual labor in operating safety devices. This 
movement has been slower in this country than in England, 
because of the great length of our roads and the enor- 
mous expense involved, but it is rapidly gaining ground, 
and has received special impetus from several horrible 
railroad disasters which were clearly due to the defects of 
the old system of depending on rear brakemen to prevent 
“end collisions.” All the best modern methods are based 
on some form of the block system. The three principal 
forms of this system are very well described in an article 
in the New York “ Tribune,” from which we summarize. 
In its original form the system divides the road into sec- 
tions, with signal-towers at the beginning and end of each ; 
when a train enters one of these sections, the operator has 
orders to let no other train enter that block until he is told 
by wire by the operator at the other end that the train has 
left the block. This is good, but still there is the possi- 
bility of the operator blundering or disobeying. Hence 
the auto-manual system, which adds to the process 
described a mechanical attachment by which it becomes 
physically impossible for the operator to let a second train | 
on the section until the first has passed out and has 
released by so doing the automatic lock on the switch at the 
entrance of the section. This seems to reduce the danger 
of human error to a minimum, but, like the original block 
system, it is very expensive. To meet this objection, and 
to reduce the danger of accident from failure of the machin- 
ery to work properly, still a third system has lately been 
devised. It is called the auto-electric. In it both switches 
and signals are automatic, and are worked by electricity. 
When a train leaves the section it breaks an electric cur- 
rent, and signal and switch at the entrance of the block 
instantly change from “danger” to “safety.” To make 
assurance doubly sure, the mechanical arrangement is such 
that any failure of current or machinery must result in the 
signal being set at “ danger,” that being, so to speak, its 
normal state, from which it can be moved only by the per- 
fect working of all the machinery. Many of our American 
roads are now adopting the auto-electric system, while 
others—the New York Central, for instance—are equipping 
themselves in part with the auto-manual and in part with 
the auto-electric devices. 


Sir Edward Watkin, whose position in Parliament is 
neither definitely Unionist nor definitely Gladstonian, is 
urging a plan of union with Ireland that is likely to make 
not a few converts in the ranks of both parties, It is the 
joining of England and Ireland together by means of a 
submarine tunnel. The cost of such a tunnel, says Sir 
Edward—and he is an expert upon questions of railroad 
engineering-—would not exceed fifty million dollars, and a 
Government guarantee of three per cent. on this sum for 
ninety nine years would secure the work being carried out. 
The completion of this enterprise would place London 
within twelve hours of the west of Ireland. It will be 


noted that the Government guarantee proposed is exactly 
one-half that asked from this country by the projectors of 
the Nicaragua Canal, though, in the event of success, the 
amount of English commerce through the tunnel would 
probably be greater than the sum total of American com- 
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merce in American bottoms, to say nothing of that fraction 
of it that would pass through the Isthmus. The English 
people, however, are not quick to take up with projects 
of this sort, and the railroad tunnel to Ireland will prob- 
ably have to wait until its feasibility is so thoroughly 
demonstrated that railroad men shall be willing to embark 
their own money, and not merely that of the public, in 
it. Yet there can be no doubt that this enterprise, like 
the first of our Pacific roads, would have a national im- 
portance quite apart from its commercial value. Physical 
union means national union. 


GENERAL News.—There are now between three and 
four thousand deaths daily in Russia from the cholera; in 
Persia the epidemic is raging with great virulence, and the 
Shah has fled from Teheran. Hostilities still continue 
in Venezuela, and an attack by Crespo on the capital, 
Caracas, is expected daily. It is reported that the force 
of Arabs lately engaged in the massacre in the Congo 
State has been defeated by the troops of the State, with 
the loss of several hundred ‘men. A severe shock of 
earthquake was felt at Milford Haven, Wales, on Thurs- 
day of last week. The Duke of Manchester is dead. 
Last week was an extremely hot one throughout 
Europe, and it is reported that cattle perished in large 
numbers. The Inman Steamship Line will soon make 
Southampton its port of landing, instead of Queenstown as 
now. On Saturday an insane man stopped Queen Vic- 
toria’s carriage while she was driving, and threatened to 
kill her; the Queen and her attendants showed great pres- 
ence of mind, and the insane man was easily led away. 
Queen Victoria has conferred a peerage on Sir Lyon 
Playfair, the distinguished scientist. President -Pelle- 
grini, of the Argentine Confederation, has withdrawn his 
recent resignation. 


The International Community 


In spite of human infirmity, dullness, and opposition, 
thought steadily makes its way from the material to the 
spiritual, from the selfish to the unselfish, from the narrow 
to the broad and tolerant. Nowhere is this more strikingly 
illustrated than in the idea of patriotism. In the earliest 
times patriotism meant not only love of one’s own country, 
but hatred of every other. Active antagonism to every 
other people was supposed to be the natural attitude of 
every man loyal to his own people. Steadily, generation 
after generation, this idea has given way to a broader and 
nobler one, and although narrow race feeling and small 
and mean ideas of national prosperity, partisanship, igno- 
rance, and prejudice still make themselves heard, and at 
times dominate, he who runs may read a gradual decline 
and decay. To this end all the larger interests of men 
have been directly working from the beginning. Art, 
science, and literature know no race-lines, and exist inde- 
pendently of national distinctions. Rooted as literature 
is in the soil of the countries from which it springs, it 
fulfills one of the noblest offices in becoming the inter- 
preter of each country to all other countries, so that the 
most intensely national of the great writers are also the 
most deeply international. Men like Dante, Cervantes, 
and Shakespeare are the very epitome of their races, but 
they are also the very highest agencies in making their 
races understood and appreciated by other races; and so, 
more than all others, they are the most effective destroyers 
of the barriers of ignorance and prejudice. Art and music, 
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although dealing as largely as literature with national 
themes, are even more directly the ministers to inter- 
national sentiment. Science knows absolutely nothing of 
the lines which are drawn between nations and races. It 
is as remote from these distinctions as are the stars which 
it studies from the fences which divide the fields and so 
mark the boundary-lines of human property. The moment 
religion becomes spiritual it passes entirely out of the 
region of national prejudice and peculiarity, and becomes 
at once the source of a new set of ideas and the authority 
of a new set of obligations. : 

The most practical interests of men are working to the 
same end. It is true that Europe was never more heavily 
armed than to-day; never were the burdens of military 
establishments so great; never was war anticipated with 
graver apprehension, But the very delicacy of the situa- 
tion and the sensitiveness of the public mind furnish evi- 
dence of the development of the international community. 
It is now impossible for any decisive movement to be 
made by any Great Power without an instant world-wide 
disturbance, All Europe is concerned in what Russia 
proposes to do to-morrow; the whole world waits to make 
up its mind whether the Emperor of Germany is a wise or 
an unwise man. In Africa, in Asia, and in South America 
the interests of all the great nations are either in collision 
or working in harmony. There is absolutely no neutral 
ground in any quarter of the globe. Just now students of 
political economics and sociology are studying with intense 
interest the movement of affairs in Australia, a country 
which has given to the older world and to the United 
States a new and improved system of balloting, and which 
is now embarked in governmental and economic experi- 
ments of the most interesting kind. It is not many years 
since South America seemed a mere appendage to the rest 
of the world, a quarter of the globe from which very little 
was to be anticipated, and which seemed, to those who had 
not studied the state of affairs there, to have passed its 
climax in the early days of European colonization and 
settlement; but for the past two years South America has 
been coming steadily to the front, because the interests of 
sO many nations are, in various ways, involved in her 
advance or decline. The financial crisis in the Argentine 
Republic produced a severe crisis in England and on the 
Continent, and, but for the application of the principle of 
co-operation in a new form, would have produced the most 
disastrous panic of recent times. The struggles in Chili 
and Brazil are followed with eager interest in this country, 
in England, and elsewhere, because of the intimate and 
growing ties of business which bind these-South American 
States to the older countries. In a word, there is no place, 
north, south, east, or west, where national interests do not 
concentrate, no place in any remotest corner of the globe 
where a collision of national interests may not produce the 
most disastrous disturbance in Europe. 

Those who compare the serious disturbances of to-day 
with the troubles of the last century will, however, perceive 
already an immense development of self-restraint. Occa- 
sions and incidents which would have provoked wars a 
hundred years ago are now quietly adjusted by diplomacy. 
There is bluster, there is an outbreak more or less vigorous 
of national feeling, but the sober second thought in almost 
every case gets the better of the first feeling, and a peace- 
ful adjustment offers the solution which at an earlier date 
would have been found only in war. That this great and 
essentially noble tendency will more and more strongly 
influence human affairs is unquestionable. Everything 
tends, nowadays, to this result. The instant report of 
affairs in all quarters of the globe, the adoption of inter- 
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national copyright, the wonderful diffusion of literature 
which is making the world more and more a single com- 
munity, the common interest in philanthropic and religious 
experiments the world over, the frequent gatherings of 
men of every nationality interested in the same objects 
for conference and discussion, such as are seen in the great 
religious conferences and in the conferences of workingmen, 
the opening up of the whole world to travel and the steady 
flow of streams of travel in every direction, the eagerness 
of the younger races for familiarity with the older ones, 
the dispassionate study of national problems as they are 
being worked out under all forms of government—all these 
things testify to the larger and more comprehensive idea 
of civilization which has not only taken root in the minds 
of men, but which is fast becoming the controlling idea. 
That there are great struggles yet to come, and that pos- 
sibly the most destructive war in history is yet to be 
fought, does not diminish the force of what has been said. 
The establishment of an international community which 
shall be, not a sentiment nor a feeling, but a practical and 
potential force in the world, is still remote, although the 
movement toward it is constantly accelerated. It is not 
the fact, but the tendency, which is emphasized here. That 
tendency does not imply the decay of race forces or the 
breaking down of national lines, any more than community 
of interests, co-operation, and kindliness in a community 
mean the breaking down of the family lines. To be a 
patriot to-day does not mean to love one’s country at the 
expense of the world; it does mean to love one’s country 
as part of the world; and the time is coming when no 
high-minded patriot will be willing that his country should 
take advantage of another country, commercially or other- 
wise, any more than he would be willing to take the same 
advantage in his own business. A noble rivalry is one 
thing ; a narrow, jealous, and bitter competition is another. 
For the purposes of trade, no less than of religion, science, 
art, literature, and philanthropy, the world will by and by 
become one great community, and will save by co-opera- 
tion that which it now wastes by competition founded on 
ignorance or narrow national feeling. 


Imitators of God 


There is no activity which has not a divine element in 
it. The manufacturer is imitating God on a small scale. 
The God who wove the garments of green that cover the 
earth, the God who framed the pillars that hold the moun. 
tains, the God who spanned the earth with its dome and 
put the coal and the gold and the silver in the mountains, 
the God who for seven days wrought, and then said, Be- 
hold, it is very good—was he not manufacturing? We 
build a railroad; what are we doing but imitating God, 
who formed in the Mississippi River and the Amazon great 
highways for travel and commerce? What is the lawyer 
but an administrator of justice? And is not God an ad- 
ministrator of justice? What is the public man buta 
ruler? What else the citizen dropping his ballot in the 
box at the polls? And is not God Ruler of rulers? 
Where is the activity in life that has not in it a reflection 
of the divine activity, if it be wrought in the divine spirit 
and with the divine purpose? 

To be religious is not to make money in the counting- 
room, in the office, in the shop, in the trade, and then 
devote a certain proportion of it—one-tenth or more—to 
the service of God in benevolence. It is to carry into the 


shop and store and office and court-room, and every other 
place, the spirit of love which is borrowed from God. It 
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is to reflect divine justice, divine beneficence, the divine 
purpose, in every act and in all of life. 

Perhaps you are not appointed to do anything. You 
are in sorrow, harrowed by injustice, wronged and abused, 
appointed to suffering—is there no imitation here of God ? 
Was ever a man so misrepresented as God has been? Wes 
ever a man so libeled and lied about as God has been ? 
Has there ever been a human character so distorted by 
caricature as God has been, not only by idols in pagan 
lands, but by intellectual and literary idols set up in Prot- 
estant and orthodox pulpits? And with what patience, 
with what long suffering, with what endurance, with what 
quietness and peace, he has endured all ! 

To be Christian is to be “imitators of God as dear 


children.” 
‘ The Middle Road in Political Life 


It is a practical problem in political life how to preserve 
honesty of insight and action without sacrificing earnest- 
ness. The man who puts his whole heart into politics is 
apt to mistake prejudice for conviction, and excitement for 
enthusiasm. He has all the limitations of the fanatic, 
with none of the sublimity of cause that may elevate him. 
He who keeps his sincerity of intelligence and emotion, 
who will not surrender his individuality of will and judg- 
ment to the trusteeship of a party, is liable to fall into 
indifferentism. On one side is the danger of partisanship ; 
on the other, of dilettanteism. And experience shows that 
the growth of one evil tends to encourage the growth of 
the other. The esthetic disgust—to say nothing of moral 
repulsion—which educated men feel at the complacent 
ignorance and passionate blindness of the partisan carries 
them to the extreme of indifference and contempt. The 
party man, seeing the remoteness, the incapacity, the lack 
of interest on the part of the indifferentist, becomes con- 
scious of the virtues of his very partisanship, and hardens 
himself in his vices. He sees himself justified by the con- 
trast, and goes so far as to despise all independence as 
indifference, and all intellectual honesty and balance as 
the pretended superiority of pharisaism. 

Even if the reaction from partisanship does not carry one 
into dilettanteism, into loss of all faith and earnestness, it 
may easily sap the integrity of conviction, and the will to 
enter into practical contact with politics. It isa symptom 
of decay of political instinct when men are content to 
denounce the machine in political management as an evil 
in itself; and we can hardly blame the partisan who con- 
demns as rose-water theorists those who expect to get 
political results without political means. The machine, in 
the sense of definite organization for definite ends, under 
the control of definite men, who, in some way or other, 
expect to make something out of the manipulation of the 
machine, is indispensable, except in the rare instances 


when some great question inflames a whole nation. Nor 
is there in this fact anything to call for lamentation. The 
laborer here, as elsewhere, is worthy of his hire. That the 


machine should be worked for legitimate ends, not that no 
one should gain any advantage from its workings, is the 
proper ideal. Only a false sentimentalism, which never 
gets to the point of doing rather than of feeling, thinks to 
get along without contact with the physical nature of men. 
That attitude, accordingly, which withdraws from the touch 
of the practical manipulation of men and policies, if not so 
extreme as absolute indifferentism, is as harmful upon one 
side as unreasoning partisanship upon the other. 

But how shall we avoid these two extremes? How 
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shall we keep the middle road, which will not surrender | 


honesty for the sake of earnestness, nor yet sacrifice 
enthusiasm for mere independence of judgment? Demand- 
ing of one’s self and of others (including the newspapers) 
the same honesty that is demanded as matter of course in 
business matters would do much. Obedience to the simple 
precept, “Lie not at all,” would work wonders. The 
undermining of the causes of partisanship would be of 
great avail. Some of these, of course, can be reached 
only by moral regeneration—the protecting of private 
interest and profit at the expense of the public good under 
the pretense of public welfare. But other causes are 
intellectual rather than moral. There is the provincial- 
ism which is inflamed at all opinions and customs that do 
not agree with its own peculiar ways. There is the nar- 
rowness born of habit, and the contracted sympathy born 
of contracted surroundings. There is the difference of 
thought and of expression, and even of cast of countenance 
or of clothing, which sets the Greek against the Barbarian, 
the Jew against the Samaritan, the American against the 
Chinaman. Such causes as these are, once the evil is 
recognized, open to gradual correction and cure by the 
growth of intelligence and sympathy that always follows 
increased contact and intercourse of men. 

But the surest clue to finding this via media is keeping 
hold upon the fundamental human questions that always 
underlie politics—keeping hold upon what may be called 
“ Permanent Politics.” The intensity, the unreason, the 
hatred of opposition, shown by some partisans leads to 
the suspicion that they themselves have a lurking feeling 
that there is in reality nothing to be excited about, and 
that if they should only once allow calm judgment to bring 
itself to bear, all cause for passion would cease. But in 
reality such a consideration of political questions as would 
bring to light their bearing upon the moral freedom and 
progress of men would only strengthen conviction and 
earnestness, while relieving the mind of all necessity of 
forcing itself into a passion. The friction of intelligence 
with the deep, the eternal interests of humanity may be 
trusted to arouse sufficient emotion. There will be no need 
to draw upon factitious sources to awaken an artificial 
and insincere excitement. The indifferentist is generally 
a man whose intellect has got the better of his human 
sympathies ; the partisan, taking him at his best, is the 
man whose unreasoning identification with a cause has 
made impossible for him any impartial and balanced judg- 
ment regarding the cause and those who support it. The 
middle way is found in the development—not the sup- 
pression—of the intelligence, and in the use of this 
enlightened intelligence in service to the sympathies, in 
devotion to the spirit, of democracy. 


The Franking Privilege 


We publish in another column a vigorous defense of 
the gentlemen in Congress who combined to incorporate 
Henry George’s volume on “ Protection or Free Trade” 
in Congressional speeches in order to have the book 
printed and distributed at public cost. With the simple 
remark that a wrong is not made right because it has been 
often perpetrated, we leave this particular act to the judg- 
ment of our readers, without further criticism upon it. 

But the incident affords occasion for saying that, in 
our judgment, the printing and distribution of public docu- 
ments at public expense has become an abuse of such 
large proportions as to make it clear that a thorough revis- 
ion of the whole system is needed, and to raise the ques. 
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tion whether it would not be better to abolish it altogether 
and leave popular education by the dissemination of printed 
books and papers wholly to private enterprise. The pres- 
ent system was inaugurated when newspapers were rare— 
indeed, it came down from a time when they did not exist 
—and when the public was dependent on governmental 
action for information of what Government was doing. 
The newspapers are not infallibly accurate reporters of 
Congressional action, but they report it far more effectively 
than it is reported by “ Pub. Docs.” and the franking priv- 
ilege. If the abolition of that privilege in all its forms 
reduced the amount of Congressional talk, and left the 
Representatives to instruct their constituencies by speeches 
directly addressed to them, both Congress and the public 
would be gainers. If the privilege is to be continued, it 
ought to be confined to a bona-fide report of actual Con- 
gressional proceedings, and the proceedings themselves 
should be conducted in good faith and for the purposes of 
Congressional action. 


Getting the Most 


Some men and women have a genius for getting the 
most out of their surroundings and resources. They will 
get ease, refinement, and variety out of an income which 
yields another only the bare necessities of life. There is 
no magic about this skill, although it often seems to be a 
gift quite as much as an acquirementy It is, in reality, a 
fine intelligence brought to bear on the problem of practi- 
cal living ; it isa very close and exact adjustment between 
opportunities and resources. To make two spears of grass 
grow where one grew before has been characterized as a 
genuine achievement, a positive contribution to the pros- 
perity of humanity. By thought and skill to make one wise 
dollar do the work of two stupid dollars is to accomplish 
positive good for one’s self and others. The easy wasteful- 
ness, the indolent prodigality, of much of our living betrays 
intellectual obtuseness; to secure a large income and get 
inadequate returns from it is to be wise on one side of life 
and stupid on the other. Many men have this partial and 
fragmentary ability; they are successful money-makers, 
but they are incompetent money-spenders ; they know how 
to accumulate a fortune, but they do not know how to 
investit. ‘The man who adds intelligence to a dollar prac- 
tically doubles it; he gets as much out of his income as 
his neighbor who multiplies it by two; for purchasing 
power is the test of value. The woman who, with small 
means, maintains and diffuses that atmosphere of repose 
and ease which is a woman’s supreme contribution to a 
home, is a notable contributor to the sum total of happiness. 
She solves the problem of adjusting resource to opportu- 
nity; and that, in itself, is one of the most encouraging 
achievements made by men. Most of us are only partly 
emancipated ; we are servants of our conditions and cir- 
cumstances, rather than their masters. We spend more 
than we are able, and never command the things we care 
for most; we do not plan intelligently and pursue our plan 
persistently. We lack skill in adjusting our incomes to 
our opportunities ; we lack the genius for getting the most 
out of things. We carry with us a sense of failure, of 
being baffled by things which we ought to brush out of the 
way. One must make liberal use of brains in small as 
well as in great things to win complete success. To make 
circumstances take the impression of our purpose, rather 
than to be shaped by them, is one of the real satisfactions 
of life; and this can be done only by those who put intel- 
ligence and thought into expenditure as well as into income. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator is nothing if not fashionable, and when the 
s:ason for travel begins, he travels. In the course of a recent 
ramble the Spectator visited a city where there are many trade 
disturbances. While there he was asked if he would like to go 
that evening to where some young girls were trying to start a 
cloak-makers’ union. He gladly accepted the invitation, after 
being assured that there would be other men present who were 
to assist the girls in their organizing. He found about a dozen 
girls, nearly all under twenty-five years of age, zathered in a pretty 
room, the home of one of their number. When he looked at 
the little touches in their costumes which so thoroughly revealed 
the woman nature, the love of beauty and color and decoration, 
it affected him greatly to think of this handful of women, hardly 
out of their teens, banding together to exact from men their 
rights. 

Present with them, and largely responsible for this attempt, 
was a young Russian. He laid a plan before the girls to which 
they listened with more or less interest. One kittenish little 


thing adjusted her bangs surreptitiously as she sat at an angle * 


where she could see herself in the mirror, and was much more 
concerned about the effect she produced than she was about the 
great question which had called them together, and which this 
victim of circumstances so eloquently set forth. Earnest souls 
were there, however, who had been under the rod until endur- 
ance had been broken, and now they meant to make it war to 
the knife. Pathetic stories were told. 

In one shop no girl knew what she was going to be paid, for 
a garment until after it was finished, and if she questioned the 
price she was either discharged or could get no satisfactory 
answer. One girl of nineteen years, whose face gave evidence 
of more than ordinary intelligence, told of working eleven hours 
on a garment which was so elaborate that she was sure she 
would get $1.75 for making it; but when the garment was com- 
pleted and she went up to get her “ ticket,” she found the price 
was ninety-five cents. Fire lighted her eyes as she told of what 
she said to the foreman, and how, single-handed and alone, she 
forced him to pay her $1.25 for that garment; but, as a punish- 
ment, she has had nothing but cheap work given to her ever 
since. In another shop, when the girls went in in the morning, 
hats and wraps were hung in a closet the door of which was 
locked 4nd the key put in the forewoman’s pocket, so that no 
girl could leave the building without her consent. 


Not the least among the strange stories to which the Spectator 
listened was that of the success attending the efforts of one man 
who came to the city fifteen years ago and began work with his 
wife in a garret. At the time the Spectator heard his history, his 
children were being educated in Europe, and his wife had her 
own carriage; but the life of the man is pathetic because of 
the sordidness which it reveals. For fifteen years after that man 
started in business, he ate, lived, and slept in the building where 
he carried on his business. He had night and day forces. lf 
the day forces chose to work part of the night they could do so, 
but he actually organized men and women so that they came at 
night to work all night, just as he had those who came in the 
morning to work all day. He never undressed. Present at the 
meeting was a man who had made buttonholes at night for him 
for years, and he told how the proprieter would lie down on a 
cutting-table and sleep for ten minutes, and then get up and 
oversee the shop. His meals were served in atin can, and eaten 
from a tin can, long after he owned the building in which the 
work was done, and when his family were living with every 
appearance of wealth. He was acknowledged to be the most 
merciless boss in a city where merciless bosses are very com- 
mon, and it was known and stated that nothing but hunger 
drove any girl to accept a position under him, so brutal was he 
in his relations with his employees. 


_ Another pathetic revelation was that these girls understood 
go thoroughly that the “ sweaters ” were their greatest enemies— 
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that if cloak-making could be taken out of the tenement-houses, 
away from the women and children, if men were not allowed to 
carry work home at night, their whole families becoming their . 
assistants—there would be some hope for decent prices being 
paid. It was then that the young Russian, whose life is stranger 
than that of any hero of fiction, spoke. After the girls had told 
of cases, in the houses in which they lived, in which clothing was 
made under conditions that made the wearing of it dangerous, 
he spoke of the attempt of the American Federation of Labor 
to compel the passage of a bill in every State which he called’ 
the “Label Bill,” and which has already passed the Massa- - 
chusetts Legislature. The Spectator, standing at that moment 
with, mentally, the laborer on one side and the public on the 
other, was impressed by this: Here was a great, intelligent 
public demanding that all ready-made wearing apparel should 
have on it a label giving the name of the owner and where the 
garment was manufactured, in order to protect public health ; 
on the other hand were the laboring man and woman demanding 
the same thing, in order that the terrible conditions which reduced 
their wages and kept them in bondage might be removed; and 
yet this man, who had studied the labor problem from the labor- 
er’s standpoint with rare intelligence and discrimination, said, 
“ We shall have to wait years; it will be a long time before we 
get that.” 

At last the meeting closed. Gay little hats were adjusted 
above curling bangs, little touches were given to the frills and 
ruffles about necks, last glances were given at the mirror, and 
the little band went out into the night. To the Russian the 
Spectator said: “Don’t you get discouraged sometimes? 
Doesn’t it seem hard to you to make the working men and 
women take hold of this question as you see it?” With eyes 
that showed how fast the lamp of life was being burned out, 
the Russian looked at the Spectator and said : “ Yes, sometimes— 
sometimes ; and yet a great deal has been accomplished. It is 
the women who suffer most.” With a slow and sorrowful shake 
of his head, “ It is the women.” 


The other day the Spectator was in an East Side New 
York street, when his attention was attracted by one of 
the stocky, misshapen Polish Jew women, who, in trans- 
planting, lose whatever beauty or picturesqueness they may 
have in their own country. She was bending on one side, 
carrying a bundle of ten or a dozen pairs of trousers, the sun 
pouring down on her uncovered head and bringing out the 
lights in a large ruby medallion which hung by gilt beads from 
her neck. She had crossed Ludlow Street, when she was stopped 
by a Jew—quick, alert, keen-sighted—in his shirt-sleeves, hold- 
ing ia his hand a pitcher of milk and under his arm a loaf of 
black bread. He stopped the woman just as she stepped up on 
the curb. He was a German, she was a Pole, and their conver- 
sation was carried on through nods and gestures. The Spec- 
tator became intent on the neighboring bakeshop window, and 
heard what passed. “You make dese?” A puzzled expression 
came into the woman’s face. The question was repeated, 
“You make dese?” with considerable asperity. The woman 
still, by her expression, which was part fear and part puzzle, 
showed that she did not understand. At last the man, de- 
positing his pitcher of milk on the sidewalk and taking hold 
of the top pair of trousers at the band—which made the wo- 
man hug her bundle tighter—put it over his finger and made 
the motion of making the buttonhole. This brought a pleasant 
look into the woman's face, and she nodded. He then looked 
at the linings, saw how they were put in, and said, “ Do you do 
dis ?” and again the woman nodded in the affirmative. To the 
question, which she understood at once, “How much?” she 
answered, “Fifteen cent.” The Jew scratched his head, 
looked at the woman and at the trousers, and said, “ Too leetle, 
too leetle ; I give you sixteen cent,” and then he pointed to a 
large tenement-house on the opposite side of the street. Hold- 
ing up his fingers, which the Spectator interpreted as meaning 
fourth floor, he said, “ Come, me—sixteen.” The woman looked 
delighted, and said, “ Me come morrow,” and went gayly down 
the street—she would get one cent more. 
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The Tramp Problem in Baltimore 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


Much lies among us convulsively, nigh desperately, struggling to be «2 
—Carlyle. 


ag HARITY is centralized ; offices are hired ; soci- 
eties founded, with secretaries, paid or unpaid. 
The hunt of the deserving poor goes merrily 
forward,” says Robert Louis Stevenson. The 
sheep and the goats are separated with an abun- 
dant care, and then—what of the goats? The 
Bishop of Maryland, in a late address to his 
clergy, has asked this question with some sternness. 

Those who have been busy throwing out life-lines into 
the sea of sinking humanity, and in organizing life-saving 
stations, are sometimes startled on realizing that close by 
their feet, and within reach of their very arms, hands have 
emerged from the depths of depravity, and are, without 
aid from above, finding a way to the light. 

A few steps off from one of the most crowded thorough- 
fares of Baltimore City there has been such an uplifting of 
hands for two years, almost alone and unrecognized. There, 
in what is called the “‘ Fayette Street Narrows,” stands an 
old church which for many years sheltered a large and in- 
fluential congregation. As the dwellings around it gradu- 
ally changed into warehouses, the bustle of trade rose 
higher and higher, until the church and the chapel beside 
it were reduced to silence and closed. When the chapel 
opened again, it was to admit a widely different assembly. 
Dives went out and Lazarus came in, and worse than 
Lazarus ; for 4s sores were confined to the body. 

A curious and pitiful sight awaited those who looked 
into the hall of this chapel on any cold night in the past 
winter. A huddled mass of sleeping humanity lay on the 
bare boards of the floor, with arms, heads, and legs in what 
seemed an entanglement so hopeless as to make it difficult 
to realize’that this was not an awful monstrosity of aggre- 
gate flesh and blood. Yet they were all separate beings 
with separate souls, and, alas! separate responsibilities, to 
be parted with the morning ; each bedfellow (if the term 
be not mockery) moving on in his own individual path, 
upward or downward as it might be, and according as 
the efforts of those who labor among them bore fruit. 
' For this is now the headquarters of “The Free Sunday 
Breakfast and Rescue Association,” the purpose of which 
is told in its charter, granted February, 1892: ‘ Incorpo- 
rated for religious and charitable purposes; and its aim 
will be to secure food, clothing, shelter, and employment 
for the poor and unfortunate, and to aid to elevate and 
save the fallen by means of the Gospel; and it shall be 
absolutely undenominational and unsectarian.”’ 

In the hall of this chapel as many as two hundred men 
have been fed, taught, and sheltered in a night. The 
average attendance has been about a hundred. Lodging 
was not a part of the original plan. That, and indeed the 
whole Association, has been an evolution, meeting needs 
as they arose. The cellar was first pressed into service as 
a shelter, and, despite its large stove, makes about the 
order of sleeping quarters that might be expected under- 
ground—damp and impure, though scrupulously clean. 

In the emergency of a stormy night, when the cellar was 
full, and the tramps still came pouring in from the cold 
street, pleading for refuge, the floor of the hall was offered 
them ; and the precedent established thus became a nightly 
custom. Here collects the tramp element of the city, and 
here their bodily and moral needs are met as far as is pos- 
sible by the officers of the Association and their assistants, 
who are all unsalaried laborers, animated only by a great 
enthusiasm for humanity. 

The work depends wholly on the voluntary contributions 
of these workers, and on what they can collect from out- 
side. On this Apostolic basis the Association rests, for it 


is but little known by those in a position to assist finan- 
cially. Yet, undoubtedly, in that very circumstance has 
lain the power of growth. 

From the people themselves striving upward this move- 


ment has had its origin, and it is the expression of a 
heavenly sympathy for the erring on the part of those who 
have themselves known the bitterness of such a life. The 
reformed have become the reformers. The raw material 
is wrought into the image of a self-respecting man by those 
to whom every inch of the process is a personal experience. 

To the effort of one man, now the Superintendent, the 
Association owes its direct birth, and he founded it literally 
on faith, Walking home one night from a meeting ata 
mission station in the lower part of the city, he paused 
before this silent church, and stood looking at it regret- 
fully. To use his own words, “As I stood there I sud- 
denly heard a voice say, ‘ Bill! you open up this place.’ ” 

And he was not disobedient. The next day he presented 
himself at the door of a bank whose President he knew 
through some mutual mission interest. There, without 
backing of any description, he asked the loan of one hun- 
dred dollars. 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ For the Free Sunday Breakfast Association.”’ 

“ What is that ?” 

As it was then nothing but a name, naturally the request 
was not granted. 

“Lend me ten dollars, then, on my own account, and 
let me see what I can do,” was the next proposition, which 
was acceded to. 

Bread, ham, and coffee were given by others to the 
same unassociated Association. Those in power granted 
the use of the chapel building, free of charge, until it might 
rent to a more profitable tenant. Thus, on Sunday morn- 
ing, November 16, 1890, the “ Free Sunday Breakfast 
Association ” opened. 

The first effort was disappointing. The table was set for 
the guests from the waysides and hedges, but only five of 
those bidden appeared, and the sandwiches and coffee 
which the Superintendent had spent half the night in pre- 
paring were in a large part wasted. But from this begin- 
ning the Association has reached its present point of prog- 
ress. It is now open every night for supper, teaching, 
and shelter. Its reading-room stands open all day, and a 
separate room has been fitted up with comfortable beds for 
individual cases. 

The methods of work are extremely simple and funda- 
mental, Prominent among the texts and inscriptions 
hanging on the walls of the hall is one which gives the 
system in a nutshell. It stands thus: 


OAP 
Sour 

ALVATION 
Bath-tubs and facilities for washing clothes are freely pro- 
vided to such as wish to avail themselves of them ; then fol- 
lows the supper in the hall, consisting of a roll and a cup 
of coffee served by the workers—an inexpensive entertain- 
ment, which yet forms a platform enabling the workers to 
get alongside of the men, and, as they frankly admit, 
attracting many who might not come at all otherwise; but 
once there, they are often taken hold of and rescued from 
the mire. 

At one of the meetings a nicely dressed young man was 
heard speaking to a worker aside: 

“ You don’t remember me, sir ?” 

; have I seen you before ?” 

“T was a Free Breakfast man. I have work now.” 

‘And you are doing nicely? Well, I am glad that I 
was not able to recognize you.” 

The evening ends with prayer and exhortation ; those 
who have been “ picked up” are seated on the platform at 
the end of the room, and rise one by one to testify to their 
change of life in the face of an inscription which reads: 
“Testimonies short, sharp, and to the point.” One rises 
who had not wandered far away when rescued. He was 
on the downward path chiefly because it seemed the only 
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way open to him. Another speaks from the platform of a 
“ body full of whisky, and no coat on his back,” when he 
struggled into the hall and safety. “I was as low as the 
lowest among you,” he says simply, and you look around 
the strange assembly of faces, all more or less degraded, 
many repulsive, expecting to see offense expressed, but 
you find only interest. 

The exhortations are earnest and direct. Men speak as 
only men who 4now can speak. Driven upward them- 
selves by the implacable gadfly of a desire for good, they 
have proven their possession of a spark of the divine, else 
the gadfly might have stung in vain; and it is on their 
belief in this birthright in others that they base their efforts. 

The language is rough at times, and a spade is always 
a spade, but it is the speech that is understood by the 
listeners. You feel sure that no silver-tongued orator 
could touch these ears so delicately. They listen, and 
nudge one another when hard hit; some only half liking 
it, some enjoying it, with a callous lack of self-conscious- 
ness, and a few of the younger men distinctly sheepish. All 
are interested in one way or another, and the attention is 
held. The people seem to know the secret of reaching 
the people as no political economist could have taught them. 
There is a pulse of life indescribably felt throughout. 

As the workers mingle with the crowd, and as one or 
another gives them reason to think that his heart is 
touched and his dead aspirations quickened, they keep 
him in sight, and when the benches are piled up on the 
platform in preparation for the night, he is withdrawn 
from the human scramble on the floor, and given a bed in 
the separate room before mentioned: his first upward 
step. There he lodges till he can be returned to his home, 
or be respectably settled elsewhere with work, It may.be 
that he has been drinking for days, and is rum-soaked to 
the core. In that case the key is quietly turned in the 
lock, and the poor besotted carcass nursed from the brute 
into manhood again. When he can once more eat and 
sleep and reason, his choice is given him. There is the 
sty, if he will return to it; and here is a coat for his back, 
and decency of life. 

The money expended for the passage home, for the 
decent clothing that made seeking and securing work a 
possibility, or for the new start in life, has not always found 
its limit. Again and again these sums, refunded with 
scrupulous care, come back to aid the next poor stumbler. 
Some of the “ cures ” are passed on to the church or mission 
to which they belong, but many still linger about the 
spot where they first looked up to a different existence, and 
become the most efficient workers among the new-comers. 

Although the Association is now a proven factor for 
good, there must of necessity come times of discourage- 
ment, when its workers, were they hirelings, might be 
tempted to leave all and “go a-fishing.” Case after case 
arises that could only have been treated successfully through 
the father’s fathers. The sour grapes have been eaten. 

“ What is your per cent. of success ?” one of the workers 
was asked. 

“Tt is small; we work with the lowest grade of material, 
and the per cent. in]product, as every practical man knows, 
must be low in consequence. With a higher grade of 
material comes a higher per cent. of product.” Another 
slum worker has said: “ We cannot expect garbage-picking 
to pay well.” 

That the results in this case have been what they are 
is, as has been stated, undoubtedly due to the fact that 
the Association has been let alone to work out its own way 
to the light. That they are comparatively unknown, and 
that they do not themselves appreciate the advantage of 
this, is proven by a clipping from their monthly bulletin, 
which states with some feeling that ten dollars expended 
in sending out to the various churches appeals for aid met 
a return of three dollars and twenty-five cents. Those who 


have tested the liberality of the same churches know 
that, when properly approached, the response has been 
widely different. 

But with the growth of the Association, with the neces- 
sity for music at the meetings, with the opening of the 
reading-room and Bible classes, has arisen a serious ques- 
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tion. New workers were called, and among them came 
men of a different culture and wider knowledge. With 
rare tact and far-seeing self-control, they have taken the 
position of subordinates and assistants only, but they are 
in touch with another world, where “ organized charity ” 
has wisely taught that, for all that is given, the tale of 
bricks must be exacted in one form or another. The 
very name of “ Free Breakfast” smacks of pay without 
work in ears thus educated. In a natural line of growth, 
a wholesome fear of pauperizing has been aroused in the 
Association, and the need of providing work for the men 
who come for shelter and food is now recognized. But this 
involves a different home, and one of less uncertain ten- 
ure ; and lodgings, if worked for, must rise above a standard 
which, in spite of cleanliness, just escapes a charge of lack 
of decency. 

Growth calls for nourishment, which, calling in turn for 
the wherewithal, must inevitably bring into touch with the 
Association a social element hitherto almost excluded. 
With the difficulty of saying in the same breath “ Give 
plenteously”’ and “ Hands off,” and with the danger of 
weakening which lies in any other policy, opens a new and 
equally interesting chapter of this social experiment. 


Religious Thought in France 


By the Rev. J. C. Bracq 


Religious thought may be viewed in two ways; either 
as expressed in documents, or as forces creating religious 
convictions—as statical or as dynamical. We view it from 
the latter standpoint ; namely, as a practical force affecting 
conviction in the minds of the French people. 

During the last quarter of a century the artists of 
France have become materialistic and irreligious. They 
have tended to exalt the animal in man, and the brute in 
the animal. Still, a considerable number of them remain 
theistic, and it is from France that we still import some 
of our best religious art. Doré, Millet, and Jules Breton 
are names as well known in America asin France. More- 
over, we see signs of a coming reaction in this domain. 
The critics have pointed out the large number of religious 
subjects in the Salon of recent years. From the depart- 
ment of art we turn tothe press. A broad survey of its 
condition reveals the fact that the leading papers of France 
are either blindly standing for Roman Catholicism as 
a religio-political power, rather than for the truths of 
religion, or they represent a flat, arrogant skepticism, 
which they call free-thought, but which is neither free nor, 
indeed, any thought atall. A few papers, like the “ Temps,” 
maintain a broad theism; the “ Paix Social,” the organ 
of the French League against Atheism, some Protestant 
papers, and a few others, are models of good taste and 
religious culture; yet, as a whole, the influence of French 
papers is not healthful. The attitude of the irreligious 
press is not that of an honest representative trying to 
advance the interests of truth, but that of an athlete en- 
deavoring to crush an opponent. The materialistic papers 
are as positive in their sad negations as the Catholic ones 
are in their arrogant affirmations. As to the work of fiction, 
the leading novelists who have achieved any success of 
late are also materialists. The rule is not without brilliant 
exceptions, and here it must be said that the English and 
American novels, being widely read, have exerted a strong 
and healthful influence. In them the great facts of relig- 
ion are asserted, or at any rate recognized. | 

Of late the common schools of France have been secu- 
larized. By that is meant that the Catholic prayers, the 
kneeling before crucifixes, and the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic catechism are banished; while the State pro- 
grammes of primary education have reduced religious 
teaching in the schools to a chapter of morals entitled 
‘“‘ Duties towards God.” Protestants and Catholics have 
their own Sunday and Thursday schools, in which they can 
supplement State education. In the higher schools the 
study of philosophy is as satisfactory as in the most 
favored countries. The professors of philosophy in the 
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eolleges and /ycées are required to adhere to a programme 
drawn up by the Minister of Public Education. This is 
imperative for all teachers, whatever be their convictions. 
They teach the philosophy of Plato, born again with 
Descartes, enriched by science and modified by modern 
speculations; which has, as its foundation, God, duty, and 
immortality—as far removed from English empiricism as 
from German idealism ; the wholesome philosophy called 
in France spiritualistic, as opposed to materialistic. 
There are many brilliant writers in France who are decided 
materialists, but the philosophical teachers are not so. 
Paul Janet, Frank, Nourisson, Jules Simon, Waddington, 
Renouvier, and others are exponents of the above-men- 
tioned philosophy. The materialists have not given them- 
selves so much to the study of philosophy as to the appli- 
cation of their theories to historical and social problems. 

The scientists of France have, as a rule, drifted to 
agnosticism ; yet among the foremost ones are fearless 
theists like Pastetir, and Christians like George Cuvier, 
Wurtz, St. Hilaire, and De Quatrefages. We may add 
that, whatever be the theological attitude of all these 
men, they seem to have a growing respect for religion ; 
but whether this is on account of its moral beauty or its 
social utility we cannot say. One thing is certain; it is, 
that after a most violent polemic attitude has come a 
more contemplative one. 

A fact not without interest is that the French Govern- 
ment has established chairs of comparative religion in 
the Collége de France, the Sorbonne, and the Ecoles des 
Hautes Etudes. The professors in these chairs are, as a 
rule, fair-minded men; few of them, however, are positive 
Christians. They cannot do any harm to that class of 
their hearers who were hitherto indifferent to religion ; and 
Christianity can but gain by the work done in this depart- 
ment. Catholicism exerts no power in the direction of 
religious thought. It is a mighty soporific on the minds of 
those utder its influence. Its action as a stimulant in the 
domain of science and philosophy has been null, which is 
the same as saying that it has been a hindrance. While 
it remains the religion of the masses in the rural districts 
of France, and keeps many adherents in the large cities, it 
has lost the confidence of thoughtful Frenchmen at large 
and the support of the reading, working classes of indus- 
trial centers. Other powers shape the religious, and often- 
times irreligious, opinions of these two classes. It would 
not be fair to this Church not to say that she has still in 
her ranks some evangelical, fair-minded men, who lament 
the gravitation of Catholicism towards new superstitions 
and pontifical absolutism. However, these men do not 
represent a party, but one of the pronounced tendencies of 
the Church. Moreover, even with such men, Catholicism 
signally fails to meet the religious questioning and the 
religious indifference of the people. 

On the other hand, Protestantism plays an increasingly 
important part. At the beginning of this century it was 
well-nigh extinct. Its representatives are gaining ground; 
they are in the halls of learning; they have several pro- 
fessors in the School of Natural Sciences; and the Sor- 
bonne, which in bygone days condemned Protestants 
within its walls, has to-day a French Protestant at its head. 

French Protestants are somewhat divided; they have to 
face many theological and ecclesiastical perplexities, yet 
their power continually increases. They are untiring in 
their efforts to do the work of Christ; and the fact that 
they support nearly five hundred mission stations and an- 
nexes in France is full of significance. In connection 
with their work should be mentioned that of the McAll 
Mission, with its scores of stations, the Medical Mission 
of Miss de Broen, and kindred activities on the part of 
foreigners. The progress of Protestantism has not been 
great numerically, but its continuous growth, its simple 
truths, its adaptation to a higher culture, its bold and fear- 
less inquiries, attest its vitality and its importance as one 
of the factors that affect the religious thought of France. 

A signal feature of the religious condition of France at 
present is the religious receptivity of a large class of her 
people who are entirely detached from the Roman Catholic 
Church, and who have not, as yet, any connection with the 
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materialistic throng. These people form, perhaps, one of 
the most attractive and hopeful subjects for mission work. 
One may paint materialism as dark as graphic powers can 
make it. It has its representatives everywhere. It has 
its press ; its literature, often backed by truncated science ; 
its clubs ; its missionaries ; and it does not lack popes. It 
has an extreme wing, whose motto is “ Ni Dieu ni Maitre” 
(Neither God nor Master), but it has, also, men who have 
been led astray by the pretensions of Catholicism and the 
limitations of their own vision. Compare this with the 
materialism of the eighteenth century; that of Diderot, of 
Cabanis, of La Mettrie, and of the Encyclopédistes. They 
were as coarse and as dishonest as they were absolute. 
The materialists of to-day do not, as a rule, go beyond 
negations; those of former days were more positive in the 
dogmatic assertions of their unbelief. Under their inspira- 
tion the Revolution had written on the gates of all the 
cemeteries of France, “Death is an eternal sleep.” La- 
place, unfolding his system before Napoleon, said to him, 
“I need no God in my system.” The youth of France, at 
the beginning of the century, began to recoil from the 
infidelity of their fathers. It was not rare, in some of the 
leading sa/ons of Paris, to hear young men ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What do you think of God?” The older men were 
mostly materialists. Their materialism had not only 
asserted itself in the domain of science and of life, but also 
in that of history. The great historical facts of Chris- 
tianity were generally denied. Christ was considered the 
artificial creation of the mind of man. Napoleon repre- 
sented his generation when he asked Herder if Jesus ever 
lived. These questions, which were common in Germany 
among the scholars, were asked in France by the people. 
About 1855 Father Lacordaire made great efforts at Notre 
Dame of Pari8 to prove the historical reality of Jesus. In 
1863 a book was published in France whose influence 
upon the public mind was great. The time of its publica- 
tion seemed unfortunate. The upholders of the theory of 
spontaneous generation had just triumphed over their 
opponents. They claimed that they could account for the 
universe, and for all life, without God. M. Renan’s book 
claiming that he could, historica ly, reconstruct the life of 
Jesus without the supernatural, was sold to the number of 
130000 copies. During the year that followed, a flood 
of Christological literature was poured upon the country. 
More than one hundred Lives of Jesus and answers to M. 
Renan’s Life of Jesus were circulated. From this two 
important results followed. First, no one now, in France, 
who has any education, dares to question the Aistoricité of 
the person of Jesus. Second, almost everybody is ready to 
admit the moral beauty, the transcendent grandeur, and 
the loftiness of the teachings of Christ. 
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‘<Some American !”’ 
By Paul B. Reynolds 


How impossible it is to see how far our actions may 
reach, or to tell who may rest refreshed under the shade of 
the oak the acorn of which we are planting! Some time 
ago it happened that an American, studying as an 
undergraduaie at Cambridge, England, took an examina- 
tion in a course in English literature. One of the ques- 
tions consisted of a passage selected as a masterpiece of 
English prose, the excellencies of which the student was 
asked to pick out and comment upon. Coming out of the 
room at the end of the hour, the American student talked 
over the examination paper with an English friend. Point- 
ing to the passage of English prose that had been selected, 
he asked whose it was, adding that it seemed to be the 
speech of some American. ‘“ Some American!” cried his 
English friend in astonishment. ‘ Do you really mean to 
say you don’t know who it was?” The American was 
obliged to confess his ignorance. He learned that it was 
the speech delivered by Abraham Lincoln over Gettysburg’s 
dead on the memorable anniversary of that battle-field. 
What a triumph, this, for the rail splitter at whom during 
his lifetime Englishmen so often laughed for his lack of 
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cultivation and want of scholastic training! When we 
remember how Lincoln wrote that speech—how he was so 
overwhelmed: with cares of state that he never had any 
time to devote to it till the last moment as he was going 
down on the train to Gettysburg, and then wrote it out 
on the backs of envelopes—we can realize how it would 
have cheered and encouraged his poor tired heart could 
he have known that years hence, when, after life’s fitful 
fever, he was sleeping well, professors at English seats of 
learning would set this same speech on examination papers 
as a masterpiece of English prose. 


Overlord 


By Bliss Carman 


Lord of the grass and hill, 
Lord of the rain, 

White overlord of will, 
Master of pain, 


I, who am dust and air, 

Blown through the halls of death 
Like a pale ghost of prayer, 

I am thy breath. 


Lord of the blade and leaf, 
Lord of the bloom, 

Sheer overlord of grief, 
Master of doom, 


Lonely as wind or snow, 

Through the vague world and dim, 
Vagrant and glad I go; 

I am thy whim. 


Lord of the storm and lull, 
Lord of the sea, 

I am thy broken gull 
Blown out alee. 


Lord of the harvest dew, 
Lord of the dawn, 

Star of the paling blue 
Darkling and gone, 


Lost on the mountain height 
Where the first winds are stirred, 
Out of the wells of night 
I am thy word. 


Lord of the haunted hush 
Where raptures throng, 

I am thy hermit thrush 
Ending no song. 


Lord of the frost and cold, 
Lord of the north, 

When the red sun grows old 
And day goes forth, 


I shall put off this girth— 
Go glad and free, 

Earth to my mother earth, 
Spirit to thee. 


The Study of Nature 


By Prof. J. W. Chickering 
Of the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 


It would be a great enlargement of the breadth and 
interest of human life if every man and woman had an 
intelligent interest in and knowledge of some branch of 
natural science entirely outside of and unconnected with 
the trade, calling, or profession by which they earn their 
daily bread and perform their duties to society ; something 
to take them out of the daily routine of thought, care, and 
labor, and lead them into the pure air—out into God’s world 
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as he first made it. Two instances of how men have done 
this may be of interest, and possibly suggestion and help, 
to others. 

Years ago, in Brattleboro’, among the green hills of Ver- 
mont, lived a man who was worthily earning his living as 
a shoemaker. He was fairly successful in a business point 
of view, but when he had reached the age of thirty-five 
or forty his health gave way. Going to New York to con- 
sult an eminent physician, he was shown into an anteroom, 
and was looking at some plants in the window when the 
doctor came in. Examining the case carefully, this wise 
physician said: “ You do not need medicine; what you 
want is outdoor exercise, and mental employment. I saw 
you looking at the flowers in the window. Are you inter- 
ested in botany?” The shoemaker replied that he knew 
nothing about botany, but had always been fond of flowers. 
“Well,” said the doctor, “go home, and every day this 
summer go out into the woods and fields and gather one 
flower, bring it home, and find out the name of it.” 

He at first felt a little as Naaman did at his prescription 
of washing in the river Jordan, but finally, like Naaman, 
took his prescription and began the study of botany. 
Soon he became deeply interested, and in two or three 
seasons had collected ‘nearly all the flowering plants of that 
vicinity. Having his attention called to mosses, he wrote 
Dr. Gray asking for some text-book upon that subject. This 
being before the days of * Gray’s Manual ”—that model of 
what a text-book should be—the only work Dr. Gray had 
to recommend was in German. 

Nothing daunted, the shoemaker bought an “ Ollendorff ” 
and soon learned German enough to read his text-book. 
A while after, a French book on that subject coming in his 
way, he studied French till he could master its contents, 
and then took up Latin and Greek sufficiently to be able 
to trace the derivation of botanical names, At last, having 
fairly mastered the more common divisions of the vegetable 
kingdom, he began the study of fungi, and there, as he 
told a friend, he had found a work to last him his lifetime. 
This necessitated the purchase of more books, and, finally, 
of a Beck’s microscope. And for years he could be seen 
every day in his shop, on one side his lapstone, his bench, 
and the implements of his daily labor, and on the other 
a library of botanical works in three or four languages, 
and on a shelf over his head his beautiful microscope. 

And thus he spent the evening of his days until his 
death, a genial, cultivated, intelligent, Christian shoemaker- 
botanist. In reply to a question as to the amount of time 
he had devoted to his studies, he said, “ Always an hour a 
day, and as much more as possible.” Such was the record 
of Charles C. Frost, a man whom it was a privilege to have - 
as a friend. 

The second case is that of a farmer in Virginia from whom, 
some years ago, I received a request that he might send me 
a package of colored sketches of wild flowers, and that I 
would verify or rectify his determination of their names. 

Inquiry developed the fact that he had reached adult 
age as a farmer, when he began to feel the need of some 
subject of thought and interest outside of his daily work. 

Without any scientific help or knowledge, he set about 
collecting and naming the birds of the Shenandoah Valley. 
Not satisfied with stuffed specimens, he conceived the idea 
of painting the birds hecollected. With no artistic knowl- 
edge or instruction, he ordered paints and brushes, and set 
himself at work, and to-day there are very few artists in the 
country who can paint birds with so much of artistic grace 
and scientific accuracy as he. 

After a few years, having transferred to paper all the 
birds of the region, he procured a “ Gray’s Manual,” 
and began to study the plants of the valley, first determin- 
ing their names and then painting them. He accord- 
ingly sent on a package of colored sketches, artistically 
attractive, and so true to nature that there was not the 
slightest doubt as to any of the 750 species represented, 
while his own unassisted determinations were so accurate 
that not a dozen names needed to be altered. 

What a different life is his from what it would be if 
his knowledge were confined to farm crops and live stock ! 

It may be said that these were men of exceptional 
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natural ability and power of application. Possibly so, 
especially in the latter endowment ; and yet there are very 
few men or women to whom one hour a day of earnest 
study for, say, five years would not give a very satisfactory 
knowledge of almost any department of nature’s wonders, 
as well as a very desirable enlargement of one’s intellectual 
horizon. Flowers, birds, bugs, birds’ eggs, fishes, stones, 
stars, facts in physics, the varied phenomena occurring all 
around us, all these are ever appealing to the senses, and 
constantly stimulating those three questions which have 
ever lain at the foundation of all advance in human knowl- 
edge—What, How, and Why? 


Teeny Philpot’s Misunderstanding 


In Two Parts—I. 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


“ Now don’t fergit, paw—three yards o’ blue ribbin and 
ten o’ that blue-sprigged nickel lawn, an’ a pound o’ 
boughten starch, an’ whisky to make camfire ag’in’ maw 
shouts herself outer breath, an’ the rest o’ the money in 
sugar an’ merlasses. We've got coffee.ter last over the pro- 
tracted meetin’, so that’s all we want.” 

*“ All! I should say so. Ye mus’ think watermillions 
an’ sech truck is sellin’ like gov’ment bonds. It’s my 
jedgment the whole kit an’ b’ilin’ ye’ve packed in yere ain’t 
goin’ ter fetch more’n a dollar.” 

“Why, paw! how you do talk! with twenty big water- 


millions, a bucket o’ butter, six dozen fresh aigs, an’ two 


bushel o’ nice sweet early yams, not ter mention horse- 
apples. Ef that goes fer a dollar, we’d as well agree ter 
starve. Ef hit don’t fetch ten, hit’ll be because you fool 
hit erway.” 

“No doubt, miss, no doubt. Reckon I kin ketch folks 
an’ squeeze watermillion juice down thar throats, er fresh 
aigs, either? That’s whut ye’d like ter have me do, ter 
pamper ye up in the desire o’ the eyes an’ the pride o’ the 
flesh that Scripcher’s always cryin’ outag’in’, You’ve been 
fetched up a purty way ter talk thus ter yo’ parrent, as 
never crossed yer whim in nothin’, from yer fust sugar-teat 
ter yer las’ beau. Ye seem ter think he hain’t got the 
sense ter lead a goose ter water.”’ 

“You do act thataway sometimes—but, shucks! hit’s 
bad luck quarrelin’ fore breakfus’. Here’s yo’ dinner, all 
wropped up nice. Don’t let no dog get it when ye stop 
thar in town. Trot along lively, an’ ketch the top o’ the 
market.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. Pegram gathered up his rope lines, 
braced himself defiantly against one side of the rickety 
wagon-bed, gave a feeble, quavering crack of his ragged 
whip, and sent his team at its best pace down the brier- 
bordered lane that ran curving from his house to the white, 
hard “ big road,” now inches deep in dust. 

His daughter Puss looked after him till the first level 
sun-ray fell full in her eyes. It startled her a little. She 
turned away, saying, “It’s bad luck, the worst sort, to 
watch folks out o’ sight, an’ I do want paw ter keep sober 
ter-day. I orter not said a word about whisky to’im, I’d 
heap ruther not have nothin’ new—hat, ner dress, ner rib- 
bin—’an ter have the neighbors all a-sayin’ ter one ‘nother, 
when big meetin’ begins, ‘ 1’m ’shame’ ter ask God ter bless 
us with a outpourin’ of the speret untwell discipling is in- 
forced in this church, as hit woon't be while Brother Pe- 
gram pays ten dollars ter the preacher an’ Sister Pegram 
fetches sech fine pies and things ter basket meetin’.’ That’s 
whut will be said—hit wuz last summer—ef the pore good 
creeter gits jest the least bit outen the way.” 

‘Stop mutterin’, Puss, an’ come eat yer breakfus’, Thar’s 
piles o’ work a-layin’ ’tween us en sundown,” Mrs. Pegram 
called through the open door. 

Puss sat down heavily, and began to devour fried corn, 
fried bacon, hot egg-bread, and buttermilk. Her mother 
looked on approvingly. ‘ That’s right,” she said, puffing 
a blue cloud out of her cob pipe. “ Fill up on good solid 
vittles, an’ thar ain’t room fer worry ter tetch ye. Maybe 
hit’s er good sign, yo’ borryin’ trouble so erbout paw ter- 
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day, fer in all the thirty-odd year sence I’ve knowed him 
he’s always most ginerally done the thing ye wasn’t 
a-lookin’ fer.” 

Puss got up, sighing a little, gathered the fragments of 
her breakfast, and began stirring them into the chicken 
dough that set on a shelf outside the door. After a min- 
ute she said, reflectively : 

“Ef I do say it, thar ain’t no two women round yere 
that works harder’n we do—makin’ butter, knittin’ socks, 
raisin’ aigs an’ chickens an’ gyarden truck fer the town 
folks, besides watermillions an’ dried fruit an’ popcorn. 
Ef only paw done his sheer as well, we needn’t stay so po’ 
as we air. But all in the world he’s ever willin’ ter do is 
ter go sell whut we’ve made, an’ spend part o’ the money. 
I know he’s a mighty good easy creeter, but seems ter me I’d 
stand ’most anything ef he’d jes’ try ter he’p us git erlong.” 

Her mother looked at her severely. ‘“ Roberty Pegram! 
I’m ’shamed of ye; I am,” she said, knocking the ashes 
out of her pipe. ‘“ Remember yer father warn’t never 
fetched up ter work; ter my mind it’s a mighty come-down 
fer him even ter go a-tradin’ fer ye. He’s ra’ale quality, 
he is. Why, his uncle down ter Orleans wuz one o’ the 
big bugs thar, a commission man he wuz, an’ sold half 
the projuce that went down the Cumberland River. Thar’s 
where paw learnt thet the factor must be paid ef the ship- 
per gits nothin’. Ef ye go a-grudgin’ of him the little he 
has, ye ain’t no child o’ mine.” 

Puss stood silent but mutinous. Her mother went on. 
*’Stid o’ complainin’ "bout it, ye orter thank the Lord ye’ve 
got good blood in ye. Why, paw wouldn’t ’a’ bin never 
nothin’ ter none o’ us ef it hadn’t ’a’ bin fer the hand o’ 
Providence. Ye see, he was left er o’phun, an’ Chancery 
Cote turned the land an’ niggers ter money, an’ kep’ it twell 
he wuz of age. Then he went down the river ter go in 
pardners with ’is uncle, but somehow he didn’t do it fust 
off, an’ then he got ter havin’ fun an’ didn’ wanter. Then 
fust thing he knowed the money wuz all spent, the old 
man kicked ’im out, un’ ef it hadn’t ’a’ been fer my paw 
bein’ down thar on a tradin’-boat, the goodness knows whut 
would ’a’ became on ’im. My paw always liked ’im—he’d 
knowed ’im frum er boy—so he taken pity on ’im an’ fetched 
him home with ’im, ter this yere very house, whar he fust 
seen me a-spinnin’ wool, right over in yan cornder. He 
stayed with us off an’ on untwell fall ; then he axed me ter 
have ’im, an’ I said ‘yes,’ if he’d git religion when the 
revival come on. He wuz fer marryin’ fust an’ me helpin’ 
‘im git the religion, but I told ’im I couldn’t resk that. 
The Bible said the righteous shouldn’t be fersaken, ner his 
seed beg bread, but ef I took up with an unperfesser, I 
should jest expect ter starve. So he come through at the 
October meetin’, an’ we got married in November, arter- 
wards. By the Lord’s he’p I’ve kep’ ’im in grace ever 
sence—though ’twuz a powerful strain ter keep ’im from 
dancin’ at Chris’mus an’ gittin’ drunk at gin’r’] muster.” 

“*Sech a powerful one he never stood it—much,” Puss 
said, with a half-smile. She had heard the tale of her 
father’s grandeur at least a thousand times. Most times 
she felt a thrill of satisfaction in it. To-day it somehow 
grated upon her hard and bare surroundings. 

As she stood tossing handfuls of dough to her clamorous 
flock, she said, over her shoulder: “ Ef he—paw—wuz so 
ra’ale sho’-’nough rich, I don’t see how he got rid on it all 
in sech er hurry.” 

Her mother answered, emphatically: “ Rich? Well, 
I reckon so!» Why, gal, he wuz jest arollin’ in gold an’ 
bank-notes. He played cyards some—an’ bet often as 
much as ten dollars a game, I’ve no doubt in the world. 
Then he had twenty suits o’ clothes, an’ a dozen fine linen 
shirts, with thread cambric ruffles, an’ watches an’ rings 
an’ breastpins tell ye couldn’t rest. Then he met up with 
that thar Miss Roberty Boleaster, that he named you arter 
—an’ she wuz one o’ the big bugs, an’ he tried to show her 
he wuz er bigger one. Many a time he’s give a nigger 
five dollars ter pick up her handkercher, or lit his seegyar 
with a twenty-dollar bill when she wuz a-lookin’ on. That 
‘counts fer a right smart o’ the money, though my paw 
always stood out that ole man Pegram, ’is uncle, chouseled 
paw outen a good passel on it. But yo’ paw thinks too 
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much er his fambly ter say sech as that, even ef ’twuz so. 
All he ’lows is that ther money’ $ gone, an’ all he wishes 
is that he had as much mo’ ter spend on yo’ an’ me. Ef 
he had, we’d lack fer nothin’. As ’tis, I don’t blame him 
—he jest can’t work stiddy like them that wuz fetched up 
at the plow-tail ; an’ he’s that high-toned yet, when he has 
a dollar in his pocket he jus’ mus’ spen’ hit like er borned 
gentleman.” 

* Well, I’m glad Teeny Philpot ain’t er borned gentle- 
man, if this i is what it ’mounts to,” Puss said, looking about 
her at the desolate unthrift that even the radiance of an 
early August morning could not soften or vivify into pic 
turesqueness, 

The bare, square, double log house had big outer chim- 
neys at either end. A wide, open earthen-floored passage 
ran betwixt the two pens, each of which boasted a tiny 
four-light window. The yard was small, and bare ‘of tree 
or shrub. Burdock and plantain and dog- fennel choked 
out the sparse grass. A low, crooked rail fence ran around 
it, every corner heaped with old iron and rotting wood, 
the débris of thirty shiftless years. 

Gate there was none. The lack, though, was not em- 
barrassing. Any moderately active body could step over 
the fence. Even Puss never thought to wish for one— 
though it was terribly galling to her pride that “ paw” did 
not provide a horse-rack. 

Sundays, when her beaux came by twos, threes, some- 
times half-dozens, they had either to hitch to the low fence- 
corners, where the calf could chew their reins, or ride 
around into the orchard and tie their steeds to the big old 
apple-trees that her grandfather had planted more than a 
hundred years before. 

Whoever did that roused Mr. Pegram to liveliest wrath. 
Not that he had any sentimental regard for trees. It was 
the fruit thereof, reduced to its lowest terms of cider— 
especially hard cider—that warmed the cockles of his heart. 
A possible diminution of his apple crop seemed to him 
little short of sacrilege. ‘An’ the critters eat more’n half, 
they’re so durned long in the neck,” he was wont to say. 
“ But I’ll fix ’em. I'll chop off every swingin’ limb in the 
orchid—the man that must hitch ter a tree will fust have 
to climb hit ; an’ I reckon that woon’t set so well with Sun- 
day coats an’ Philadelphy britches.” 

So the orchard was lopped and cropped out of all sem- 
blance of grace; the apples even glared at you with vin- 
egary faces. Beyond it, weeds, briers, and gullies covered 
the lean yellow earth, save now and again a swale where 
there was an acre of tobacco, a scant breadth of corn, or 
the melons and “gyarden truck” wherewith the women 
folk eked out the family living. 

A rotting rail fence with huge hedge-rows either side 
barely saved the crops from cattle and hogs “ running out” 
after the custom of the country. Betwixt the house and 
the big road Mr. Pegram stopped half a dozen times to 
flick up with his whip some recumbent animal as yet but 
half awake. 

Early as it was, flies were astir. It was the height of 
their season. The small winged torments stuck almost as 
thick as the hairs on old Kate’s white coat. She was big 
and gaunt, twenty years old if she was a day; withal 
full of mettle, and able to drag whithersoever she would 
Jinny, the small donkey on the other side of the tongue. 

If Jinny was not fly-proof, she could wag her big ears 
back and forth in such fashion as to disturb whatever 
settled on the forward half of her. So she ambled gently 
over the dusty levels, while old Kate kicked, plunged, 
reared, ran, in such a fashion that at last her driver said, 
‘Plague-gone the old tombstone hide of ye! Ye must 
feel two years younger’n a colt.” 

When they came opposite a high, bushy bank, the tor- 
mented animal at once ran into it, regardless of her driver 
or her walking mate. 

One wheel was in the air, the other just tipping. A 
burly negro sprang from the bush, caught the mare’s head, 
and forced her back almost upon her haunches, crying out, 
“Whoa, dar, ye ole fool! Wedo’ ’ant no watermillion 


fraishit yere, ‘dis time er year.” 
“Tl declare, Moses, that was well done. 


I always said 
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you were the best blacksmith ’er’bout, The mare ’ll need 
new shoes when fly-time is over. Be sure I woon’t fergit 
ye when she does.” 

“Umph! Thanky killed de cat.” Moses sniffed con- 
temptuously ; then, after a glance into the wagon, “ Say, 
Mist’ Pegrum! dem dar big fine fellers nebber growed on 
dat dar groun’ er yourn, whar is so po’ hit woon’t sprout 
black-eyed peas ’dout ye move um ?” 

“ Right thar—nowhar else,” Mr. Pegram said, overlook- 
ing the interrogative negation. After a minute of fumbling 
in his pockets, he added: “ As I ain’t got less ’n a dollar 
in change, you jest take a couple on ’em home ter your 
wife—I ain’t fergot she used ter belong in the family.” 

“Thanky, Marse George, thanky, thanky seh! Dem 
millions ’ll1 make de ole lady prouder ’n pie-crus’—she 
always er talkin’ bout how ’twuz at her ole master’s, an’ 
she don’t ’low ter ’sociate wid no common-folks niggers— 
no sir-ee bob, dat she don’t,” Mose said, with oily civility, 
scrambling down with his salvage to vanish over the brier- 
grown fence. 

Mr. Pegram looked after him with a long sigh. “It 
ain’t right, I know it ain’t, ter take and give whut my 
pore child worked and made ter that lazy, strappin’ feller— 
but—but,” with a quiver of the weak old chin, “I hadn’t 
a cent in my pocket—and how could I let him guess it?” 


May be the watermelons did it all. Certainly it seemed 
they were forever leading Mr. Pegram into temptation. 
Driving into town with his best flourish, a friendly saloon- 
keeper called from his porch, “‘ Oh, say! here, ’Lias! stop 
an’ lemme see them big strip-ed beauties.” 

Mr. Pegram affected not to hear; indeed, he made a 
feint of driving by. Thereupon the other ran out on the 
plank sidewalk, crying out, “ Looky thar, will ye, folks! 
Mister Pegram,” with sarcastic emphasis on the name, “is 
too proud to pass the time er day with his poor neighbors.” 

Mr. Pegram drew rein with a crafty smile. “No potion 
o’ stoppin’ less’n I’ve got business,” he said, squaring his 
shoulders and trying to sit upright. 

The saloon-keeper laughed loud. “I’m er mighty easy 
man ter trade with ; here, ’Lias,” he said, tapping a melon, 
“T’ll give ye fifty cents erpiece, cash down in yer hand, 
fer the ch’ice er five er these pretty fellers.” 

Mr. Pegram was all a-tremble at such astounding liber- 
ality ; notwithstanding, he said, tipping his hata little more 
over one ear: 

“T reckon ye will—they’re worth seventy-five, every 
cent on it; but seein’ it’s you, take’em. I know yer wife 
ain’t tasted er good million this year, an’ I want ’er ter have 
one bite.” 

“ An’ you mus’ have er drink—three fingers er Rober’- 
son County—I ain’t fergot yer taste, ye see, if ye ain’t 
been yere in a month,” the saloon man said, as he rum- 
maged among the melons. Needless to say Mr. Pegram 
had the drink, then another one “ter keep it from bein’ 
lonesome,” with still another on top of that. 

Indeed, when at last he left his first customer, he was 
the richest man in the county, in spite of the fact that only 
two of the shining half-dollars yet jingled in his pocket, 

With a wild flourish of whip and rein, he drew his 
team to a halt before the leading confectioner’s shop, 
where he was always sure of the highest price for his wife’s 
fresh eggs and butter. One side of it held marvels of cake 
and candy, the other was given up to toys of all sorts. 

High in the glass showcase hung the loveliest thing Mr. 
Pegram had ever seen. It had big blue eyes, straw-yellow 
curls, cheeks as pinky as a peach-bloom, and trailing mist- 
white garments, flecked all over with glittering stars. _ 

Mr. Pegram stopped short in his trafficking to say, point- 
ing a lean forefinger at the beautiful vision : 

“‘Wharts that? Whar’d it come from?” 

“That? Oh, that’s an angel! it came from the church. 
They have one up there every Chris’mus, ye know,” the 
clerk said, with easy patronage. | 

Mr. Pegram stared hard and harder. “ Looks like she. 
might ’a’ come right down from heaven,” he said; then, 
almost tearfully, “ Say, young man, ef that’s the pattren 
o’ inhabitants up thar, le’s us both try ter git thar.” 
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The Home 
The Thermometer of Health 


To meet each day of life with joy is to live in the highest 
condition, mentally, morally, spiritually. There are two, 
and only two, logical causes for meeting it in any other 
spirit—ill health and ill hap. 

The man or woman most weighted with the sense of 
responsibility for the burdens of sin and ignorance which so 
mar the beauty of life should greet each day with joy, for 
is it not another opportunity to work for their removal? 
To enjoy living is not selfish, or low, or indicative of 
animalism. To seize each moment as a gift from heaven 
to be used to make one’s self or some other mortal worthy 
of immortality should bring joy in itself. To use each 
day as a seed-time for the future, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is a privilege. Having sown new seed to-day, 
and cultivated that sown in the yesterdays, should not 
each day close with an anthem of thanksgiving for life, for 
intelligence, for the peculiar gifts that mark each apart 
from each? 

Joy is not to be gained by seeking. It comes—the 
unseen spirit that makes every pulse to harmonize. But 
it comes only to the well-rounded life. To the one who 
thinks that pain is an evidence of the approval of God, 
rather than the evidence of a violated law, joy could never 
come. It is the peculiar gift of him who seeks by obedi- 
ence to produce harmony, not only in himself, but in all 


A Day at Cherry Vale 


The first glimpse of Cherry Vale was the gleam of a 
gayly striped tent through the trees, with a long sweep of 
meadow in the background. ‘The carriage turned abruptly 
to the west, where the red settees, drawn together in a soci- 
able group within conversational distance of a hammock, 
would have told the story of rest and leisure even without 
the curly black head in the hammock, and two strong/ 
white hands holding a book. A ripple of laughter told 
that somewhere near was a group of happy girls. White 
curtains were blowing softly in each window; a pair of 
bright eyes beamed a welcome from the second story as 
the carriage stopped. The visitor was greeted cordially by 
the matron, who met her at the door. The parlor, with its 
soft, cool blue and gray, was a delightful refuge from the 
glare of the sun. The wind rustled the leaves of the trees, 
while a bird-note now and then only intensified the restful 
silence. After a few minutes in the parlor, the visitor went 


out on the piazza. Here were comfortable rockers, anda “ff 
couple of tables, on each of which stood a pot of beautiful + 


ferns, while long trailing sprays of clematis, just in blossom, 
hung to the floor. Two young girls in cool-looking dresses 
were embroidering under difficulties, as the wind tossed 
and ruffled their work constantly. To the south there was 
a long sweep of meadow, broken here and there by a pine, 
elm, or oak ; the hills parted to give a view of the Sound, 
and the distant hills of Long Island across its waters. A 
corn-field shut out the view to the north, but the music of 
the wind, as it raced or loitered through it, was compen- 
sation ; to the quick eyes of one of the guests of Cherry 
Vale there could be no prettier view than the corn 
against the sky, with just the top of the oak standing mid- 
way across the field, “to show how delicate the corn was.” 

In sharp contrast with this quiet must have been the 
environment which two days before surrounded some of 
these girls. Then there was the clang and rush of belts 
and pulleys; dust and heat that stifled and benumbed body 
and mind ; the glare of a merciless sun through windows 
uncurtained but by dust and cobwebs; working though 
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every muscle must be forced by will, driven by necessity 
to work when strength was exhausted. And now this 
quiet, this rest, this peace, to be unbroken for twelve days 
more! That is Cherry Vale to some of the girls whom 
it shelters. 

“ What do you like best about it, girls ?” 

“ The quiet,” was the unvarying answer. 

“ You should have been here last night ; it was glorious. 
The moon—why, I never saw such a moon—” And the 
speaker paused, 
forgetting, in liv- 
ing over her en- 
joyment of that 
Sunday evening, 
that she had 
spoken. 

“It’s so differ- 
ent from what I 
expected!” The 
speaker was a re- 
fined-looking girl, 
a seamstress, “I 
was told that the 
food would not 
be good, the girls 
would be rough, 
the house not clean. Why, it’s just the reverse! The girls 
are nice, and the house is lovely, and—why, it’s perfect !” 
And the look of content deepened. 

The family met at dinner. Through the open windows the 
wind came, an unbidden but welcome guest; the outside. 
world of trees, grass, woods, and Sound became a part of 
the indoor life. Big glass bowls on the table held wild 
flowers, and the blue-and white dishes served both for 
ornament and use. Every one at the table bore physical 
evidence of a life that was not one of leisure; a life that 
was in sharp contrast with that of the moment. A tour 
of the house, so full of evidences of loving thoughts, made 
its restfulness seem but its natural expression. Here, a 
picture in memory of a daughter ; beautifully bound books, 
that gave evidence of the belief that life was more than 
shelter and food; cushions that represented the work of 
loving thought. Everything about the house showed that 
those who gave and those who furnished Cherry Vale 
meant that the memory of it should be an inspiration, 
because it should stand as the visible expression of the 
brotherhood of man through the fatherhood of God. 

Nor is it alone the inanimate things that carry this mes- 
sage. Every day some expression of this thought is given. 
The whole fam- 
ily are invited 
as guests to 
the parsonage 
of one of the 
churches; every 
Sunday __ice- 
cream at dinner 
is the message 
of love from a 
friend in the vil- 
lage. Music is 
another form of 
expression that 
carries more 
than pleasure 
to the senses. 
The generous offers of bathing-houses, picnics, and drives— 
all minister to the central thought of this household. 

“You should have been here last week; Mrs. Cleveland 
and the baby were here,” said one bright-eyed girl. 

* And Mrs. Joe Jefferson.” And the faces beamed with 
the pleasure of those calls. 

Then followed comments that showed how much these 
calls meant; that date marked an event. That night ice- 
cream and cake were delivered at‘Cherry Vale that had 
not been ordered by the matron. 

Not long since a visitor to Cherry Vale said to the 
writer, ‘When we got there, the girls had left for their 


Cherry Vale, from the West 
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picnic. We went in, and it seemed to me an enchanted 
spot. Such a sweet, almost holy, silence brooded over the 
place. We walked through and sat down on the piazza with- 
out speaking; why, it seemed wrong to break the silence.” 

Remote from the road, and standing back in the fields— 
it is this that makes one of the chief charms of Cherry 
Vale. But life is not always so still here. There are frol- 
ics, games, jokes, and laughter; long walks, dancing, sing- 
ing; but to each guest the real charm is the rest and quiet. 

A Thanksgiving party and a Christmas party are being 
talked of, in which there is to be a medley of turkey, pies, 
open fire, and baked apples, coasting, seeing snow on the 
trees, and gathering nuts. 

Cherry Vale is so well built that it would require only a 
couple of stoves to make its winter charms as well known 
as its summer. If the money is given, its latch-string will 
never be drawn in, its hospitable doors not closed to the 


The Old Log House 


knock of those who need it. And when it is remembered 
that $7 will pay the traveling expenses and board for two 
weeks of a worn-out girl, it would seem as if money would 
surely come. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Congregational Y. P. S. C. E. of Bristol, Comn................. 44 00 
25 
A Loving Friend of Working-Girls........... 10 
A King’s Daughter, Westport, N. ¥ 3 00 
4 00 
A Friend to all: Working-Girls, Acidalid.......... 5 oo 
25 00 
Bar. ane Mire, F. BB. P., Brooklyn. ... 50 


Children’s Songs 
By Eleanor Smith 


In Charles Dudley Warner’s delicious essay, “ Frocks 
and the Stage,” occurs this sentence: “In the United 
States and England we are born to enter upon any avoca- 
tion, thank Heaven! without training for it’””—a statement 
the truth of which a critical study not only of our literature 
and drama, but also of our music, will confirm. And per- 
haps in no department of this art does dilettanteism reign 
so supreme as in the composition of children’s songs. The 
great mass of such music is not written by musicians— 
much of it is even the work of persons who are as uncon- 
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scious of the laws governing the structure of music as are 
the children who sing their ungrammatical productions. 
There are collections of songs for kindergartens and pri- 
mary schools used extensively throughout the country, in 
whose pages every canon of musical taste as well as mu- 
sical law is repeatedly violated. Here one finds melodies, 
often hopelessly mutilated, culled from sources varying as 
widely as the Ninth Symphony and “ La Belle Héléne.” 
Here one often meets classic fragments torn from their 
original harmonic environment and pinned down to a 
“one-finger ” accompaniment of three chords. And the 
original productions are not better, being of the descrip- 
tion which some one has dubbed “ pattern” music. This | 
consists of a commonplace air, so like a hundred others 
that the ear is not offended by a suggestion of newness, and 
accompanied by a set form of chord progression, which 
rarely varies, no matter what turn the melody may take. 

It was such music as this that Schumann once described 
by saying: “I have never been able to tell my readers so 
exactly how music is made, and, having read this composi- 
tion through, I feel justified in exclaiming, ‘ After this, 
every man can write his own piano studies!’” There cer- 
tainly seems to be nothing in America in the way of every 
woman’s writing her own children’s songs. 

Even in the songs which do not show a lack of acquaint- 
ance with the common rules, there is an absence of beauty 
and originality very discouraging to the seeker after music 
that will have a salutary effect upon the musical taste. 
Froebel, one of whose fundamental principles is that 
nothing commonplace or vulgar should be allowed to come 
in contact with a child’s mind, would doubtless be dis- 
mayed to see how his disciples have gone on “ multiplying 
the vacuously commonplace” in music, in his name. 

Even the composer of gifts and attainments, who is 
sessed of no downright genius, feels himself attracted to 
the orchestra, with its rich resources of tone and color, and 
to the elaborate forms of opera and symphony, rather than 
to the least of all the music-maker’s tasks. A prominent 
composer, now living in Germany, once said to me of song- 
writing, “It bores me;” and it is easy to believe that a 
Pegasus so free-winged as his should object to being domes- 
ticated. 

In spite, however, of its great simplicity of form, the writing 
of a child’s song is no such light task as it is commonly sup- 
posed to be. The composer must have had that technical 
training so necessary to all his craft, must have imagina- 
tion and adaptability, and must, besides, know his instru- 
ment thoroughly—must appreciate the delicacy and weak- 
ness of the undeveloped organ, the high pitch of the childish 
voice, and the embryotic musical sense of its small owner. 

The careful and experienced song-writer will seek to 
reduce difficulties to the minimum; but, in proportion as he 
does this, will find himself circumscribed and his perplex- 
ities increased. For, if he is an artist, he will not be satis- 
fied with negative virtues, but will demand of his song that 
it possess some measure of beauty; at any rate, a smoothly 
flowing melody which shall characterize and heighten the 
thought of the text; and natural but full and varied har- 
monies must not be wanting. 

Without this element of beauty, a children’s song, like 
all other forms of music, degenerates into a vapid jingle, 
and loses its only excuse for being. 

But, on the other hand, the writer who respects no limi- 
tation, and who gives his fancy free rein, may compose 
charming songs, but they will be children’s songs only in 
name. 

The discreet composer finds his first great obstacle in the 
way of choosing suitable texts. Of these he demands that 
they contain worthy thoughts, childishly but poetically ex- 
pressed, and that their form be short and concise. Long 
stanzas of long lines he especially wishes toavoid, as they are 
complicated in themselves, and necessitate an involved form 
in the music as well. But in seeking after this combination 
he is forced to the conclusion that the mass of juvenile 
literature may instruct and entertain grown people, but 
can only confuse youthful minds. Of the mediocre there 
is never a dearth, and frequently one meets with the most 
senseless stuff which has been used as texts by various 
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persons, Witness the following extracts, all taken from 
books which enjoy a large circulation. In all cases these 
songs are to be sung by children between the ages of three 
and seven : 

The downy and perfume breathing 

The stately and vine are wreathing 

The buds in the cups unfolded 

By pairs or singly folded. 


Oh, how cold the winter weather ! 
All is sorrowful and drear, 

And the north wind whistles rudely ; 
No bright sunbeam shineth near. 

Could I hasten to the mountains, 
Could I see the valley green, 

I would lie down ’mid the flowers, 
While the sun peeped in between. 


Threshing, that makes the drops stand on the brow, 
Also will make the cheeks red ; 
Kernels of wheat in the air standing now 
_ Furnish our good daily bread. 


Little brother in a cot, 
Baby, baby, 
Shall he have a pleasant lot? 
Maybe, maybe. 
Little brother in a nap, 
Baby, baby, 
Bless his pretty little cap ; 
Noise far away be. 
It would seem that the use, at home and in schools, if 
_ practicable, of songs of musical worth is a matter of high 
importance. The foundations of a good musical taste are 
most easily laid in early youth, both by what a child hears 
and what he sings. People like what they are accustomed 
to; and if children have learned to sing pretty songs which 
are within the range of their voices and their understanding, 
it will be very natural for them, after a little, to like the more 
complicated forms of good music. It is only a step from 
Reinecke to Schubert—another from Schubert to Beet- 
hoven. But, on the other hand, if the little people are 
fed on such material as only enfeebles the musical diges- 
tion, they will lose all power to assimilate better food. 

Such nourishment as is contained in the great majority 
of school and Sunday-school books does not incline us to 
be hopeful for the musical vitality of the next generation. 
A constant diet of jingles causes a craving for more jingles, 
and children brought up on “ pattern” music will be pre- 
pared, at the most, for the enjoyment of the “ minstrel 
show,” the comic opera, and sensational church music. 

We Americans have few of those artistic privileges which 
are enjoyed by European nations. The free art galleries, 
the great choirs, the cheap concerts of good music, the 
established opera, have no existence for us, and the masses 
of our people are dependent for their ideals upon the music 
of the churches and the schools. 

The only method of leavening the whole lump seems to 
be through singing—singing in the church, the home, and 
the school—and, by teaching the children to sing good 
music well, to reform through them the public taste. 

To this end the teacher will find material‘ in plenty at 
hand. Such composers as Robert Schumann, Wilhelm 
Taubert, Karl Reinecke, and J. W. Elliot have done 
humanity a great service by using their eminent talents in 
the service of childhood. These charming songs are, 
many of them, so devoid of difficulty as to offer no obstacle 
to the tiniest singer, and they contain so much musical 
excellence as to satisfy the sternest critic. | 

Since the introduction of such music into our schools 
and homes, there has been a great improvement in the 
character of home productions in the same line. I have 
watched with great interest for several years the publica- 
tion of books of children’s songs, and have seen with satis- 
faction a great change in them for the better. 

There is, however, much for us to learn of our brethren 
overseas. One thing is, not to be content with mediocrity 


even in the simplest forms of music and poetry; another 

1 Karl Reinecke, “Fifty Songs,” Augener & Co., London; “ Musical Kin- 
dergarten, Schirmer, New York; J. W. Elliot, “* Mother Goose ;”’ W. L. Tom- 
lins, Children’s Songs and How to Sing Them,” Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston ;i** A Book of Khymes and Tunes,” Margaret P. Osgood, Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston ; “St. Nicholas Songs,’’ The Century Company, New York. 
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is that the music-maker, like the shoemaker, must not only 
have talent for his work, but must also learn his trade, and 
that, without this apprenticeship, he can never make the 
best use of his abilities. Talent without training is like a 
wayside spring which might have been a solace to the 
traveler, but which, because it has taken its own wild 
course, flows away and loses itself in the sand. 


An Interruption 


Probably every mother finds amusement in the news- 
paper articles on the training of children, and very often 
she is tempted to say that it would be better economy on 
the part of editors to leave that space blank, so little does 
much of the advice appeal to that particular reader. But 
that the subject is interesting, and that people want it dis- 
cussed, is proved by the number of letters that come to 
editors asking for advice in not only the training of chil- 
dren, but in meeting an emergency in a particular family and 
with a particular child. Not long since a lecturer gave, ina 
course which she was delivering before a number of mothers, 
one on how to train children to meet an emergency. Among 
the subjects of that particular lecture was what every child 
should be taught to do in case of seeing some one faint, 
the lecturer giving as an example what she said to her own 
daughters: “Girls, I’m not much of a hand at fainting, 
but if I do ever faint get me some water; pour it on my 
head and face; cold water, girls, not hot water.” At 
this point one of her hearers rose and asked whether 
she might interrupt for a moment. The lecturer very 
smilingly gave way to the new speaker. Briefly, this is 
what she said. She had told her girls the same thing. 
One day a small boy in the street outside of the house 
met with an accident. This mother went out and did all 
she could for the child until he was taken away, and, 
as she turned toward her own door, fainted on the door- 
step. One of the people in the crowd rang the door-bell, 
and the daughter came to the door. She immediately called 
to her sisters, and the mother’s directions were followed. 
This is the way in which she told what happened, prefac- 
ing it by the remark, “I am told this from hearsay, as I 
was unconscious :” “ Isabel got the ice-pitcher, Mary a foot- 
tub, and Kate a pail of water. I consider it almost a 
miracle that I am alive to-day. I did not know anything 
from the time that I fainted until I heard Kate frantically 
calling out, ‘Water, more water, Isabel, more water!’ and 
just after that one of the Irishmen who had brought me in, 
‘ Be aisy, darlint! shure, you’ll be afther drownin’ your ould 
mother.’ Wet! that doesn’t begin to tell the story. I was 
soaked, and great streams of water were running off the 
piazza and down the steps. ‘ You did just right, girls,’ I 
said ; ‘you did just what your mother told you to ao; but 
don’t you do it again.’ Then I got down on my knees and 
wrung out my skirts as well as I could, and while I was in 
that position I could hardly keep myself from saying, ‘O 
Lord, I thank thee that they did not call the fire depart- 
ment !’” 
While the above is a newspaper story, it is just one of 
those in which there is a possibility of truth. After all, 
the two qualities that secure right action in an emergency 
are self-control and judgment, and no amount of talk and 
no amount of printed matter can be an absolute guide to 
any mother as to how she shall develop these qualities. 
These didactic articles give a bushel of chaff with a grain 
of wheat; but no article, no matter what its subject, was 
ever written, with heart behind it as well as head, that did 
not have a message of good for somebody, and this is 
the only justification for the multiplicity of articles on the 
subject of child-training. Now and then a book comes to 
hand that is like a mine of gold, such as “ Culture in the 
Cradle” or “The Training of Child Nature;” and no 
mother is so poor that she can afford to be without these 
two books. With a knowledge of the Bible, with love in 
her heart for God and man, and with these two books, she 
could make a home on a desert island that would be an 
Eden, and to which in after years the children who went 
from it would look back with longing and delight. 
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How We Heaped Coals of Fire on 


Mr. Grimstone 
A Camping Story in Two Parts—I. 
By William Murray Graydon 


By the waters of the blue Juniata, immortalized in song 
as the roving-place of “sweet Alfratta, the Indian maid,” 
we boys pitched our first camp. We visited the same 
place for three successive summers, and then a modern 
club-house, built by a party of city fishermen, drove us to 
an island on the Susquehanna, where no taint of civiliza- 
tion marred the delicious pleasures of outdoor life. But 
that first trip was an epoch to be remembered in after 
years. Those were our salad days of camp life, and through 
our very greenness we enjoyed them with a zest and enthu- 
siasm that no later experiences could ever afford. 

What a novelty it was to sink dreamily to sleep wrapped 
in a blanket and pillowed on a wisp of straw, while the 
murmur of the near-by river and the croaking of distant 
frogs sounded sweetly in ourears! And then the gray dawn 
of the early morning, fragrant with mountain odors and the 
breath of spruce and pine, when we stumbled out of the 
tent and ran down to the shore to lave our drowsy faces in 
the cool water! How plainly I can see the mist curling 
upward in fleecy wreaths from the blue surface of the 
water, and the golden haze that always glimmered on the 
mountain peak long before the sun reached the valley ! 
Ah, I wish I could live those days over again ! 

It was on this first trip that we met with the somewhat 
ludicrous adventure that I propose to relate. There was a 
serious element in it as well, for it very nearly brought our 
outing to a disastrous and disgraceful end. 

There were four in our party—Guy Berkeley, Jonas 
Griggs, Charlie Dare, and myself. We were all fond of 
the same pursuits and pleasures, and during our three 
weeks’ stay we lived together as amicably as a family of 
kittens. Of covrse we had been intimate friends and 
companions from the earliest stage of short breeches. 

We had two tents, one to sleep in and one to hold our 
provisions, and they were pitched within a few yards of 
the river, and right alongside Poorman’s Spring—a pool of 
icy water that boiled and bubbled from a nest of huge 
bowlders. Behind us, up a slope, lay the canal, and be- 
yond that towered a hoary old mountain peak, grim with 
whitened pine trunks and jutting crags. 

Time did not hang heavy on our hands. We had two 
boats, and there was excellent fishing for bass and salmon 
in the river. A little below camp was a charming swim- 
ming-place, sandy bottom and six feet deep, and in the 
evenings we frequently went to the country store at Losh 
Run, two miles away, and purchased needed supplies. 
‘Here we would be entertained with dialect stories of fish- 
ing and hunting, told by grizzled old farmers who sat about 
on store boxes and nail-kegs and smoked corn-cob pipes. 
Then we would trudge back to camp along the tow-path, 
flashing our lantern into the thickets, and rousing the 
echoes with snatches of song. On the first Sunday we 
went to country church, and proudly enjoyed the admira- 
tion which our canvas helmets and knickerbockers elicited 
from the rustics. 

A week slipped by before we realized it, and then the 
even tenor of our life was rudely disturbed. About six 
o’clock one evening, while three of us were variously en- 
gaged in the preparation of supper, Charlie Dare came into 
camp with a fine string of bass and an unusually sober face. 
He had been fishing all afternoon at a point of rocks some 
distance down the river. 

“ Hurrah! that’s what I call luck,” exclaimed Jonas 
Griggs. ‘You'll have to share that place with the rest of 
us, old fellow !” 

“ All right,” replied Charlie, absently, as he laid down 
the fish and his rod. 

“ Look here, fellows,” he added, “ I’ve got something to 
tell you. After I was done fishing I took a little nap in 


the bushes, and when I got awake I heard two men talk- 
ing right behind me, 


They were planning to rob Abner 
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Grimstone’s farm to-night. They intend to steal all the 
truck they can and take it down the river in a boat. I 
kept perfectly quiet, and when the fellows moved away I 
got a peep at them through the bushes. Two uglier tramps 
I never saw in my life.” 

“Well, I hope they'll carry off everything they can lay 
their hands on,” exclaimed Jonas Griggs. “It will serve 
old Grimstone just right.” 

“ Yes, he deserves it, the mean old curmudgeon,” mut- 
tered Guy Berkeley. 

Now, I am bound to confess that for a moment I shared 
the sentiments of my companions. We really had good 
cause to dislike Abner Grimstone. His farm was situated 
a short distance up the nearest valley, and two days after 
our arrival we had gone there to buy some milk and vege- 
tables. We preferred our request in politest manner, but 
to our consternation the farmer refused to sell us any- 
thing at all, and, not content with that, he ordered us off 
the place with a flow of exceedingly bad language, and 
hissed a big yellow bulldog on us. The vicious brute 
chased us more than half-way down the lane. It is quite 
possible that the farmer had been annoyed by ruffianly 
campers on previous occasions, but that was no reason 
why he should judge us by the same standard.- Very 
naturally, such brutal treatment had rankled in our minds, 
and we were little disposed to prevent the contemplated 
raid. 

Charlie disliked Abner Grimstone fully as much as the 
rest of us, but in disposition he was more cautious and 
prudent. 

“T don’t deny that the crusty old fellow needs a lesson 
in politeness,” he said, smilingly, “ but that is no reason 
why we should allow him to be robbed. That mountain 
farm is not very productive, and it might be a serious 
matter for him to lose a lot of his stuff.” 

“‘Oh! I see what you are driving at,” exclaimed Jonas ; 
“ but it’s none of our business what those tramps do.” 

“ Of course not,” echoed Guy, as he deftly turned a slice 
of ham in the pan. 

“Yes, it is our business,” resumed Charlie. ‘“‘ Remem- 
ber the Golden Rule. If you were in Grimstone’s place, 
Jonas, what would you expect us todo? Seriously, now, 
boys, we must prevent this. I don’t admire Grimstone 
more than the rest of you, but if we take this opportunity 
of heaping coals of fire upon his head it may do him 
lasting good, and make a different ‘man of him. Come, 
now, what do you say?” 

Jonas and Guy did not want to say anything. In fact, 
they tried to evade the question, and when it was repeated 
they became sulky. However, I was quite won over to 
Charlie’s way of thinking by this time, and by our united 
eloquence we finally convinced our refractory companions 
that it was our plain duty to prevent Abner Grimstone 
from being robbed. I candidly confess that their change 
of mind may have been partly due to the possibility of a 
little excitement and adventure, which Charlie’s plan 
offered. If such was the case, they had their fill of it 
before the evening was over. 

The plan referred to was simply this: It was agreed 
that we should proceed to Abner Grimstone’s farm about 
dusk, and, after telling him of the contemplated raid, 
should offer our assistance in catching the thieves. We 
did not suppose that they would begin to operate until 
after dark. 

Thinking that we had plenty of time to spare, we ate 
our supper leisurely, and then washed and dried the dishes. 
When we finished, the sun was down and twilight was 
beginning to fall. We closed the flaps of both tents, so 
as to make it seem that we were inside—our usual custom 
when we went away of an evening—and then we started 
briskly down the tow-path. 

Our walk was a continuous succession of delays. We 
saw a copperhead snake dive into a heap of stones, and it 
required ten minutes to root it out and kill it. When we 
reached the lock, the swinging bridge was on the wrong 
side, and we yelled for nearly twenty minutes before the 
lock-tender’s wife arrived. She had been visiting a neigh- 
bor on an adjoining farm. Then, when we were safely. 
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across, she delayed us for nearly ten minutes more with a 
marvelous tale of a cat that sucked eggs. We got away 
at last, and took a roundabout course over hills and fields. 
This step was necessary, Charlie declared, in order that 
the tramps might not see us and suspect our object. 

It had been pitch dark for fully half an hour when we 
finally reached a grassy, tree-shaded lane that led up to 
Mr. Grimstone’s farm. We paused a moment, and then, 
finding everything quiet, we pushed on toward the house. 
We carried short sticks which we intended to use if the 
dog attacked us. 

When we were less than one hundred yards from our 
destination, a rustling noise was suddenly heard in the 
orchard which bordered the right side of the lane. 

What’s that?” whispered Jonas, sharply. 

We all stopped, and nervously grasped our clubs. I, 
for one, wished myself back at camp. 

The next instant two dark figures fell, rather than 
climbed, over the fence. They started to cross the lane 
before they spied us, and then, with a yell of dismay, they 
dropped two big bags that were slung over their shoulders, 
and vanished in a field of waving corn on the other side. 

I think we were more frightened than the strangers, for 
we were absolutely incapable of fleeing. Charlie was the 
first to recover. He stepped forward and picked up one 
of the bags. 

“ Chickens, from the way it feels,” he exclaimed. “I 
tell you what it is, boys, those were the robbers, and we got 
here just in time to scare them into dropping their booty.” 

“That’s about it,” exclaimed Jonas, as he gingerly 
picked up the other bag. “This one feels as though it 
had corn and melons in it.” 


For Nimble Fingers 


By Laura B. Starr 


An zolian harp is a source of amusement and enjoy- 
ment, and may be made with very little material, if one be 
careful and painstaking. Make a box of well-seasoned 
wood not more than one-fourth of an inch thick; the 
length should be exactly the width of the window in which 
it is to be placed; it must be four inches deep and six 
inches wide. On the top of this box, at the two ends, glue 
two pieces of wainscot, half an inch high and a quarter of 
an inch thick, to serve as bridges for the strings. 

Inside the box, at each end, glue two pieces of beech- 
wood about one inch square and as long as the box is 
wide. Into this beechwood holes must be bored; into 
these holes the pegs of the strings are to pass. 

The strings must be of catgut, the size of the first string 
of a violin, and they are fastened round the pegs like those 
of a violin, and the pegs inserted in the holes at the oppo- 
site ends of the box. The strings should be parallel, not 
drawn tight, and tuned in unison. 

To procure a proper passage for the wind, a thin board 
supported at each corner is placed over the strings at about 
four inches from the top of the box. Now place the in- 
strument before an opening made by raising the lower sash 
of the window to about a level with the strings. To in- 
crease the current of air an opposite door or window may 
be opened. When the wind blows, the strings emit sounds 
in unison and in proportion to its force, change through 
all the notes of the scale (but more often minor chords are 
struck), and sometimes the wail, which seems almost human, 
is pitiful in the extreme. 

In case the little ones wish a barometer of their own, they 
may, by using the following directions, make a rain-glass— 
which, we are told, may be depended upon with as much 
certainty as the most expensive one sold in the shops: 
Take an empty pickle-bottle of the common sort; fill it 
with water to within two or three inches of the top. Into 
this thrust the neck of an empty Florence oil-flask. Before 
rain the water will rise two or three inches in the neck of 
the inverted flask—often in three or four hours. If the 
weather is settled for fair, the water will remain not more 
than half an inch high for days in the neck of the flask. 
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One who has used it declares that it never fails to foretell 
rain. It may stand in or out of doors, in sun or shade, 
and the water never needs changing so long as it can be 
seen through. 

To burn ice is great fun, and may be done as follows: 
Make a hole in a block of ice with a hot poker; pour out 
the water and fill up the cavity with spirits of camphor ; 
set the liquid on fire with a lighted match, and you will 
have the curious spectacle of ice in flames. 

The ingenious child will frequently feel the need of a 
piece of glass of a certain size, with no diamond to cut it, 
and no glazier near. With a file, a piece of French chalk, 
and a pipe-stem he may cut to suit himself. With the file 
make a small notch on the edge of the glass; with French 
chalk mark the size required. Heat a pipe-stem, or the end 
of an iron rod the same size, red hot; apply the hot iron 
to the notch and draw it slowly along the tracing on the 
glass; a crack will follow the movement of the iron, and 
the pieces may be easily separated. 

An amusing experiment, or a variety of them, may be 
made with a glass of lime water and a straw. Lime-water 
in its natural state is as transparent and clear as common 
spring-water, but if we breathe or blow into it the liquid 
becomes opalescent and as white as milk. The best way 
to make the experiment is to put some powdered quick- 
lime intoa bottle of cold water. Shake them well together, 
now and then, for a day ; then allow the bottle to remain 
quiet for another day, when the clear lime-water may be 
poured off from the sediment. 

When ready to ascertain if the one who is to be experi- 
mented upon is telling the truth, for instance, fill a glass 
with the lime-water thus made, and let him blow through 
the liquid with a clean straw. If the one who blows is 
telling a falsehood, the water will be converted into milk 
in the course of a minute or two. To those whom the 
experimenter feels sure are telling the truth he presents a 
glass of pure water. He must take great care, however, 
not to mix his glasses, as Buttercup did her babies, or his 
tests will not be successful. 


A Valuable Mail-Train 


Think of a train transporting $20,000,000 in gold across 
the continent! A special train recently left San Fran- 
cisco for New York transferring that amount of gold coin 
in five and ten dollar gold pieces. The coin was packed 
in boxes, and these boxes were packed in cars of wrought 
steel that were bomb-proof. Though in baggage-cars, these 
boxes were registered mail matter from San Francisco to 
destination. The gold belongs to the United States Govern- 
ment, and was moved from the mint at San Francisco to the 
Sub-Treasury in New York to meet the convenience of 
trade. When the train arrived at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion in New York, mail-wagons, properly protected, were 
ready to receive the valuable boxes of coin. It was said 
that each box contained $40,000, and there were five 
hundred of them. The $20,000,000 of gold coin was said 
to weigh forty tons. Each mail-wagon was attended by 
two armed clerks and the driver. The boxes were received 
at the Sub-Treasury building, and a receipt given for each 
box. It took five hours to deliver the treasure, and four 
days to count it. Fifty armed men in the employ of the 
United States Mail Service accompanied the train, forty 
being on guard all the time. The train consisted of four 
baggage-cars, one sleeping-car, and the locomotive and 
tender. It was the object of much interest as it arrived 
at the station in New York. This is said to be the largest 
amount of gold ever transported from one point to another 
in any country. Only one other train ever made quicker 
time between San Francisco and New York, and that was 
only twenty minutes less. 


In New York State a bird similar to the English robin 
in appearance is proving the destroyer of the potato-bug 
which has proved such an enemy to the farmers. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Preaching for To-day 
By the Rev. J. H. Ecob’ 
ay that have turned the world upside down are come hither also.—Acts 


When this subject is propounded, there is generally a 
chorus of voices, “Oh, give us the good old Gospel in 
the good old way.” There are several remarkable things 
about this demand. The first is that the Gospel seems to 
be the only thing called for in this fashion. Everything 
else is demanded in its newest form. You never hear men 
calling for the good old railroading in the -good old way, 
or the good old sailboats in the good old way, or the 
good old newspapers in the good old way, or the good old 
fashions of any old things, except as one may have a fad 
for old mahogany and china. In all secular things men 
cry, Give us the latest and best of everything: the fastest 
trains ; th: most perfect machines ; the very latest of Edi- 
son’s devices; the spiciest, most newsy newspaper; the 
most approved method in education; the fashions from 
Paris ; the very, very last, most excruciating color for a 
necktie. Yet, when we come to spiritual things, these 
very same people slump back into the ages, crying feebly, 
“ Give us the good old Gospel in the good old way.” 

The second remarkable thing is that the Gospel is the 
only thing in the world that never was old, and never had 
any old way. Why, the very word means ews, good 
news! No man who ever preached, if he truly preached, 
knew anything about an old way, either good or bad. .He 
always seemed to himself a new kind of a man, with a new 
and startling message to his fellow-men. His preaching 
was literally of a new kind, for his word was transfused 
‘through his own personality. There has never been an 
old way. If there has, will some one please tell me when 
and where this old way existed? If we go back to Christ, 
his was certainly a most astonishing and revolutionary 
way. It put all Jerusalem and Judea in a ferment. When 
the disciples began to preach, they said of them, “ The 
men who have turned the world upside down have come 
hither also.” 

Another remarkable thing: this demand for a good old 
Gospel in a good old way is as old as the Gospel, and, in 
substance, as old as humanity. This was the principal 
charge against Christ—he departed from the traditions of 
the fathers. He spoke against Moses. You see at the 
time of Christ they wanted preaching as old as Moses. 
And I venture to say the men of Moses’s time called for 
preaching as old as the deluge. This demand for a “ good 
old Gospel in a good old way ” grows out of a total mis- 
conception of the spiritual life; it proceeds from a purely 
mechanical idea of the soul and of its relations to the 
Divine Being. If my spiritual life is a fixed, invariable 
quantity, and my spiritual relations to God and man are 
of an external, legal character, then a system of rules and 
regulations can be geared to my soul precisely as power 
is applied to a machine. If I am performing a process 
in mathematics, then I want the old good multiplication 
table in the old good way. I am dealing with fixed quan- 
tities by an invariable law. If I am putting up the frame 
of a building, every brace in it goes to its place, and does 
its work by a law as old as creation and as invariable as 
gravitation. 

If any one has the hardihood to carry this sort of 
mechanism over into the realm of the spirit, he can then 
formulate a system of regulative ideas, and his work is 
done to the end of time. He can then sit down and 
calmly, persistently call for the good old Gospel in the 
good old way—which is only calmly and persistently call- 
ing for the turning of a crank. 

When, however, we think of the spiritual life, in all its 
entities and processes, as purely and solely vital, we have 
entered another realm, in which there are no old laws, no 
old ways, but everything is eternally new. If I am feed- 
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ing corn into a mill to be ground, I go right on in the 
good old way indefinitely ; that is a mechanical process. 
But if I am taking food for nourishment, there is no good 
old way, no law as to amount, or rate, or time; every man 
is a law unto himself. One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, and the process in each individual is varied by 
every step he takes, by every smile and frown, by every 
serious thought, and by every lightest swallow-flight of 
feeling. This is a vital process. If I take men from 
their normal life and make soldiers of them, that is, reduce 
them to a mechanical life, then I can set them up in rows, 
regulate the poise of their heads, the direction of their 
eyes, the movement of every muscle; I can write down a 
series of regulations for them, and enforce these regula- 
tions in the good old way. But this is in the realm of 
mechanics. When you step into the household where little 
children are in normal relations with their parents, you have 
entered the vital realm again, where each individuality is 
sharply marked, where each one is coming on after a law 
of his own, and where every word and thought and look of 
the parents is a vital factor in shaping the life of the child. 

Now, the instant you consider the human soul, not in 
mechanical or governmental relations to God, but in 
strictly constitutional, vital relations with him, the entire 
subject of the religious life wheels into a new orbit and 
traverses new heavens; old things are passed away ; behold, 
all things are become new. The earth is simply God’s 
household, where the children are unfolding their life in 
direct personal, vital contact with the eternal, living, and 
loving Father of their spirits. We live and move and 
have our being in Him. Every factor in our daily life, 
then, I care not how small or common or earthly, is a liv- 
ing force telling upon the soul of one of God’s children. 

I think now we have gained a good outlook upon the 
preacher's domain. Is he to step out into this household of 
God with a book of rules and regulations, and endeavor to 
establish a sort of spiritual military system, taking the chil- 
dren out of the free, vital home life and putting them into 
a mechanical drill? God forbid! The Father never gave 
any such book or formulated any such rules. What! is 
not the Bible just that very thing, “an infallible rule of 
faith and conduct” for that very purpose, to determine 
authoritatively the spiritual life of man? No,no! Have 
you never read your New Testament? Which was given 
first, the Holy Spirit, the teacher, to lead us into all trutb, 
or these four Gospels? Did Jesus say, I am about to leave 
the world, but I will inspire certain men to write a book, 
and when that book is come you can read exactly what 
you are todo? No, he said nothing about a book; never 
wrote a sentence himself; never commanded, so far as we 
know, one of his followers to write a sentence. What was 
the promise ? It was the living Spirit of the living God to 
be ever with us; to dwell within us. He is to lead us into 
all truth; He is to take of the things of Christ and show 
them unto us; He is to bring things to our remembrance. 
Fifty, sixty, eighty, it may be a hundred years afterward, 
these four Gospels were written. They were never given as 
a finality, never thought of as an infallible rule of faith and 
conduct. They are given to our age for precisely the same 
reason that they were given to that first age. The pur- 
pose is plainly stated in the preface of one of these Gospels : 
“ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw upa 
narrative concerning those matters which«have been ful- 
filled among us, even as they delivered them unto us, 
which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word, it seemed good to me also, having traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first, to 
write unto thee, in order, most excellent Theophilus, ‘4a? 
thou mightest know of a certainty concerning the things 
wherein thou wast instructed.” Precisely that—a swift 
outline narrative cf the Christ in the flesh, with a few frag- 
ments of his principal words, in order that we might be 
assured of the solid setting in human history, in human 
flesh, of the spiritual verities of our life. The preacher of 
to-day, then, like every vital preacher from the beginning, 
is to regard himself as a true prophet of God, speaking for 
God and from God a¢ firsthand. What the world needs to- 
day more than anything else is to be cut clean away from a 
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traditional, parchment religion and be brought face to face 
with a living, personal, all-embracing God. We go to 
men with an open book in our hands, Not content with 
this, we pile on it other books of our own making, and add 
pamphlets and treatises and arguments and theories, and 
go out to men crying, Believe, believe! We have never 
been sent to men with the Bible, but with the God of the 
Bible. Jesus never commanded any one to believe in 
the Bible or to study the Bible. His word was always, Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. When the Apos- 
tles took up the work, they preached Christ and him 
crucified. The Bible is here to point us to the living 
God in Christ. When the guide-board has pointed out 
your road, its work is done. You are not expected to take 
it on your shoulder and carry it home and set it up in a 
shrine. Your physician sends you a remedy wrapped in a 
paper superscribed with directions for taking that remedy. 
He does not expect you to take the paper. He does 
not expect you to devote yourself to that superscription, 
speculating upon it, writing theses on it. The directions 
are there to get you to take that remedy in the way to 
heal you. That precisely is the work of the Bible. Hear 
this cry from the heart of German Socialism: “ The saving 
facts of the Gospel are not taught directly as /iving, personal 
truths, but are formulated after the manner of the cate- 
chism, and treated merely as something to be memorized 
and learned dogmatically, as truths for the heads rather 
than the hearts of the children.” “The training of the 
understanding supersedes the religious education of char- 
acter, and Jesus Christ is presented after the fashion of the 
creeds, as a metaphysical enigma rather than a historical 
divine person.” Believe me, my brethren, this is the des- 
perate need of the world to-day. From that great lower 
world of bitter poverty and desperate toil ; that world so 
poor in homes that the traditional family is well-nigh im- 
possible; that world in which books, music, cultivation, 
aspiration, are forever shut'out, and men, women, and chil- 
dren are harnessed like beasts to the imperious needs of 
the great, roaring, heedless world, and driven under the 
merciless lash of toil till they drop in their tracks—that 
world is waiting for, calling for, the Nazarene Christ to 
come among them once more, the lowly Christ, the carpen- 
ter Christ. They want him to come among them, not to 
give them propositions, but to help and comfort and sus- 
tain them, just as of old he stood among the poor. And 
we may well be sure of this: the other half of the world, 
what we fondly and vainly call the upfer half, is in just as 
dire need of that living Christ in his simplicity and lowli- 
ness. The vulgar rich, droning themselves in debasing 
luxuries and feeble, childish ostentation ; the great mass of 
well-to-do men and women who are altogether earthly, con- 
tent with the returns of purely worldly exertions—these 
need to be confronted, not with books and parchments, 
but with the living, personal Christ. A nineteenth cen- 
tury Zhus saith the Lord, from the lips of a living prophet, 


needs to be sounded through their spirits like the peal of* 


a trumpet. 

Starting from this vital view of the religious nature and 
life, the modern prophet is absolutely fearless ; for one of 
the great processes of nature is not easily disturbed, is 
sure to go evenly on its way accomplishing the beneficent 
purpose of God. As Emerson has said, with fine scorn, “ I 


make no apologies for the solar system.” That is a vital - 


system. Whatever your theories about it, its mighty har- 
monies will roll on forever about the throne of God. 
Therefore I will make and unmake my little theories as 
lightly as children build cob houses. If every time the 
astronomers made a mistake in their theories a star was 
blotted out in heaven, then the making of astronomical 
doctrines would be such a tremendous matter that no man 
would have the hardihood to propound one. So we cry to 
you, We make no apologies for the spiritual universe, in 
which God and his children are bound together in the 
invisible circles of eternal life. The Father there has them 
all in his loving hand. Not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without him. The laws of their spiritual being circle out- 
ward from his own heart, and enfold them as in almighty 
arms. Now, in such a universe I will walk at liberty. Cer- 
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tain notions which I may carry in my foolish little head 
will not disturb this universal harmony of life. I will make 
and unmake my theological notions with thé same freedom 
and sense of ease at heart as the children make and 
unmake their cob houses. If every time we made a mis- 
take in our theological doctrines a radiant factor of our 
spiritual life were blotted out, then I see not how any man 
would have the hardihood to announce a dogma. (That 
is one reason why we make dogmas so easily and stick 
to them so persistently; in our heart of hearts we know 
that they are inconsequential as far as true life is con- 
cerned.) Suppose it were announced to-day that our good 
old Calvinism were utterly disproved and discredited. 
What has happened? Nothing; but one little withered 
leaf has dropped from the great tree of the kingdom in 
whose branches the nations lodge. We are still as well 
off as the millions of our Arminian brethren, who out- 
number us many, many to one. They have never had 
any Calvinism, poor things! Yet somehow they have 
managed to build churches, and send out missionaries, 
and preach the Gospel to the poor, and write many of our 
best hymns, and carry happy, triumphant hearts through 
this present evil world, and wing their way singing to glory. 
The Church of to-day needs—how deeply I cannot tell— 
to see her prophets and leaders casting off these out- 
worn garments of traditional, parchment life, and stepping 
out into that one common, simple Christ-life in which 
we all live and move and have our being. The Church 
to-day, with all its time-worn denominational accouterments, 
is masquerading before the world like those wily Gibeon- 
ites in the days of Joshua. ‘They came with old sacks 
upon their beasts of burden, wine-bottles old and rent and 
bound up, and old shoes clouted upon their feet, and old 
garments upon them, and all the bread of their provision 
dry and mouldy.” 

All this denominational rubbish is not held and fought 
for by the rank and file of the Church. The theological 
seminaries, the preachers and leaders, are the true Gibeon- 
ites. They say they love the old paths, but I tell you they 
love the old shoes.. When the same Gospel is preached 
in all the Churches, without denominational taint or bias, 
the Churches will soon flow together in one common life. 
The courage needed for the preaching of to-day is not 
courage to re-echo the plain “ Thus saith the Lord”’ of this 
Word and of the living Spirit. It is courage to face our 
fellow-men ; courage to confront the earthly, worldly-wise 
usages and conventionalities of the Church; courage to 
cast off the time-worn, moth-eaten paraphernalia of denom- 
inational issue ; courage to deliver our necks from the 
yoke of man made doctrinalism, and stand forth as the 
free men of Jesus Christ, with these simple Gospels in our 
hand as a guide, and the living Spirit breathing his own 
divine fire and power within. 

We have time for but one other suggestion. The 
preacher of to-day must be fearless in applying spiritual 
laws to the solution of practical problems. I am satisfied 
that preachers have made a fundamental mistake in con- 
sidering themselves sent to the Church. They are called 
“servants of the Church.” They are supposed to repre- 
sent the Church, to stand for the Church as against the 
world. Whereas we are sent to the world. As Christ was 
sent to the world, so are we, in his name. Our business, 
then, is primarily with world-problems ; only secondarily, as 
a matter of home economy, with church problems. We are to 
consider that Christianity to-day does not stand before the 
world as embodied in a Church only, but the great civilized 
nations have grown up about the Church, calling themselves 
Christian nations, conducting their governments under 
Christian principles. By the providence of God the Church 
is merged in the nation, or, if you prefer, the Church has 
enlarged her borders till the nation is takenin. I know 
perfectly well how we are met just at this point by the 
whole tribe of politicians, and worldly-wise statesmen, and 
materialistic social economists, and the mob of ground- 
lings and anarchists, warning us back, saying, Keep to the 
Church, your own proper sphere ; preach to us about the 
other world ; hands off from this world! But, believe me, 
my brethren, just so long as the politicians, statesmen, and 
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economists are so running things that while we have thirty 
bushels of corn in our national granaries for every man, 
woman, and child in the country, besides untold millions 
of other breadstuffs, yet in all our great cities men, women, 
and children are starving to death; while things are so 
run that while we have hundreds of tons of silver and 
gold piled up in our national treasury, and are at our 
wits’ end lest we should have a surplus, at the same time 
millions of our fellow-citizens, men, women, and chil- 
dren, are toiling day and night for wages that will barely 
keep the breath of life in them; while things are so run 
that every one of our Christian cities is composed of 
an up-town of palaces, and a down-town of cellars and gar- 
rets and dens and brothels and hells; while things are so 
run that this Christian government fails to protect the 
people against the twin curses of rum and tobacco, which 
are consuming every year fifteen hundred millions of the 
people’s money—just so long will you and I, as prophets of 
God, have a most strenuous, relentless, and fiery mission. 

The politicians, the statesmen, the economists, have had 
their way for ages. Their way has ended in problems; 
problems which every year grow nore deep and intricate 
and deadly. It is high time that fair trial be made of this 
simple heavenly wisdom. This trial never will be made 
unless the prophets of God step forth utterly regardless of 
personal consequences and cry through all the high places of 
the nation, “ The kingdom of heaven is at hand; prepare 
ye the way of the Lord.” 


The Apostolic Church 


X.—Piety for Profit’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


From the very first the Apostolic Church was threatened 
by the ingression of members who joined it for purposes 
of personal profit. Even the Apostles themselves were not 
above reproach in this respect. We are indebted to the 
outspoken maive/é of Peter for an insight into the character 
and motives of the disciples which we should not other- 
wise possess. He was often their spokesman, and there is 
little doubt that he represented them unofficially when he 
said to Christ, “‘ Behold, we have forsaken all and followed 
thee: what shall we have therefor ?” 


The struggle between the higher and lower motives, the 
desire for worldly advancement and the spirit of self- 
sacrificing loyalty, is most dramatically portrayed in the 
experience of Judas Iscariot. He also had asked Peter’s 
question, and when he found that what he was to receive 
was persecution, peril, and death, he abandoned the infant 
Church, went back to the hierarchy, and endeavored to win 
place and preferment there by fulfilling the keen desire of 
their hearts and betraying into their hands his Master. 
The story of Judas Iscariot is in microcosm the story of 
the conflict between worldliness and piety, with worldli- 
ness victorious—that story which has been so often re- 
peated in the history of the Church since. 


Simon was a magician. It is not impossible that he 
possessed in some measure that inexplicable power which 
has manifested itself in all ages, and which shows itself in 
our own time in such phases as “ mind-cure,” “ mind-read- 
ing,” “hypnotism,” and so-called “animal magnetism.” 
It is very probable that he was credulous and superstitious, 
and that he deceived himself as much as he deceived the 
people, perhaps even more. When the newreligion presented 
itself, he was attracted, not by the story of the Cross, not 
by the spirit of self-sacrifice and love, but by the wonders 
wrought by the Apostles. He joined the Church because 
it was in his imagination a wonder-working sect, and when 
he saw how the power of miracles was bestowed, and by 
whom it was exercised, he desired to be admitted into the 
inner circle, and proposed to pay for the privilege. He 
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wanted religion for the sake of the gain which it would 
bring him. 

Simon’s notion that “ gain is godliness” has been cur- 
rent in the Church from that day to this—more current 
as the Church has grown in wealth, in power, and in social 
influence. 

Simon Magus sometimes gets into the pulpit. Young 
men enter the ministry frequently, let us hope most fre- 
quently, from the highest motives—because they have a 
message which they wish to deliver, a work which they 
wish to do; but not all young men enter the ministry under 
the pressure of these motives. The young man sees the 
social advantages of the ministerial profession. He can 
have three more years of study with little or no expense to 
himself ; at the end of that time he has not to push round 
to get clients or patients or customers—churches are 
ready and waiting for him. In entering the pulpit he 
enters society; the pulpit door is a door to the best society 
in the village or town or city which is to be his home. 
He will be a free man, at liberty to come and go as he 
likes, to study when and what he pleases, without office 
hours to be kept, or a master over him; he will be sur- 
rounded by friends; he will breathe an atmosphere of 
culture; and he will receive more or less of that social 
adulation which is at once delightful and dangerous. 
When these are the motives which carry a man into the 
ministry, he is following the example of Simon Magus. 

But Simon Magus also sits in the pew. He moves into 
atown. He has children for whom he desires the best 
society ; he has daughters for whom he wishes to find 
advantageous husbands. He inquires, not what is the 
church which most needs his activity and his services, not 
what church has in it the greatest spirit of faith and 
hope and love—in a word, of unworldliness—to inspire 
him and his family to a divine life, but he inquires what 
church in town is attended by the “ best set,” what church 
opens the door to the best society, what church will be 
most likely to give his children social advantages, what 
church will be most likely to introduce him to patients or 
clients or customers. This is the church with which he 
wishes to cast in his lot. This is Simon Magus again. 

But there are more subtle forms in which the spirit of 
Simon Magus manifests itself. It does not make much 
difference what kind of reward a man expects, nor when 
he expects the payment. If he is seeking godliness for 
reward, he is seeking in the spirit of Simon Magus. The 
man who is religious for the sake of good social position 
here, and his neighbor who is religious in order that he 
may get into the best society hereafter; the man who is 
religious because he expects to be paid in this world’s 
coin on this world’s counter, and the man who is religious 
because he hopes to be paid in another world’s coin and 
on the other world’s counter—neither of these men is 
really religious at all. The essence of the Christian re- 
ligion is the spirit of self-sacrifice, and the man who pays 
in the coin of this world for a return in the world to come 
is not exercising the spirit of self-sacrifice, but only the 
spirit of a long-headed speculator. He also is a Simon 
Magus. 

If these statements are true, who of us is there that does 
not have something of Simon Magus in his own composi- 
tion, something which he may well despise and loathe, and 
from which he may well long to be delivered ? 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics : Septem- 
ber 5—Philip and Nathaniel (John i., 45-51); September 
6—The woman of Samaria (John iv., 4-26) ; September 7 
—Peter and the lame man (Acts iii., 1-8) ; September 8— 
Nathan and David (2 Sam. xii., 1-7 ; September 9—Jesus 
and the blind man (John ix., 35-41); September 1o— 
Jesus and Peter (John xxi., 15-25); September 11—Topic: 
Preaching to one man (Acts viii., 29-35 ; John iii., 1-13). 
(Missionary meeting.) 
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Religious News 


A Correction 


The Christian Union for July 30 contained in this department 
an illustrated article describing the Second Congregational 
Church of Rockford, Illinois. Through a misapprehension of 
the facts, no mention was made in that article of the name of 
the architect of that church, Mr. D. S. Schureman, of Rockford. 
Mr. Schureman is entitled to great credit for the ability he dis- 
played in planning and supervising the building of the church. 
The drawings submitted by him were preferred to those of twenty 
other architects who had received the same instructions as him- 
self with regard to the kind of church the society wanted. 


Young Men’s Christian Association Work in 
Calitornia 

In connection with the steady advancement in Christian work 
in the State of California for the past decade there has been no 
line of religious undertaking more encouraging or fruitful of 
results than that of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The practical and successful work in the State, as it is now 
known, commenced, really, in 1881, and has made steady prog- 
ress in all legitimate lines, until to-day it is among the best 
organized in the country. 

In the fall and winter of 1880-1 Mr. D. L. Moody was invited 
to San Francisco for six months’ evangelistic work, and, not- 
withstanding the discouraging aspects of the field, Mr. Moody’s 
efforts were among the most successful undertaken by him in 


San Francisco Association Building 


any city in the country. He was assisted by Mr. Ira D. Sankey, 
Mr. and Mrs. George C. Stebbins, and others. 

Near the close of Mr. Moody’s work his attention was drawn 
to the unsatisfactory condition of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. His sympathies were enlisted and his co-operation 
secured in trying to do what seemed a herculean task, as the 
work was in a most chaotic condition, and a mortgage of 
$84,000 rested on the property occupied by the institution. 
The International Committee at New York City believed this to 
be a most opportune time to cancel the indebtedness and re- 
organize the institution, and, directly through their influence, this 
work was undertaken. Mr. Thomas K. Cree, one of their most 
successful agents, was sent to San Francisco to assist Mr. 
Moody, and in less than two months the entire amount of 
$84,000 was raised. 

Mr. Moody then suggested that the entire management of the 
institution resign and that the Association be reincorporated 
and a new Board of Management and a new policy, as outlined 
by the International Committee through their agent, Mr. Cree, 
be adopted. After wise and judicious planning in this direction 
the suggestions were acted upon, and in April, 1881, was the 
dawning of a new day for the San Francisco Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The International Committee secured 
a trained Secretary from the East, Mr. Henry J. McCoy, formerly 
General Secretary of Lowell, Mass., being selected to fill this 
responsible position. Mr. McCoy had had nine years’ experience 
in the work, and took charge of the San Francisco Association 
August 1, 1881. 

San Francisco at that time was the only city in California 
having an Association. Mr. McCoy set to work at once to reor- 
ganize the institution on a legitimate Association basis, and 
that his efforts have been successful and the influence of the 
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Association far-reaching will be substantiated from the follow- 
ing facts : 

Shortly after Mr. McCoy’s arrival and getting the local work 
well in hand, he organized a State Committee, with representa- 
tive business men in nearly every large city of the State, who 
should represent the work of the Association, and, where 
thought advisable, organize. A special and systematic effort 
was made all along the line, and Associations were established 
in Los Angeles, San Diego, Pasadena, San Bernaréino, River- 
side, Redlands, Ventura, Stockton, Fresno, San José, Santa 
Cruz, Napa, Oakland, Sacramento, and Woodland. 

The Association Building in San Francisco, erected some 
twenty-five years ago, and thought to be io 1881 among the 
finest buildings of the kind in the country, is at this time 
entirely inadequate to the demand of the metropolis of the 
Pacific slope. A short time ago efforts were put forth to secure 
funds to erect a new building; a lot was purchased at the 
corner of Ellis and Mason Streets, for which $145.000 was 
paid, $100,000 being advanced without interest by three inter- 
ested friends, and the institution has had the use of this money 
for some time ; $120,000 has been subscribed toward the erec- 
tion of the new building, and it is the purpose of the manage- 
ment to sell the old property at No. 232 Sutter Street, and 
invest the proceeds in the new structure, which will be one of 
the largest and most complete in the world. 

It is to be constructed of cream-colored brick, terra-cotta 
and San José stone, five stories, with all modern improvements; 
will be finished in natural oak and supplied with its own arte- 
sian well, improved elevators, its own electric light plant, etc. 
The entrance to the second floor will be of marble. The annex 
in the rear is the gymnasium, which is 50 feet front by 137% 
feet, and will contain all modern apparatus for physical training, 
swimming-tank, etc., and will be the finest west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Mr. Robert Balfour, of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., is Chairman of 
the Building Committee. Mr. William H. Crocker, son of the 
late Charles Crocker, of the Southern Pacific system, is the 
Treasurer ; and Mr. George W. Gibbs, one of San Francisco's 
first merchants and philanthropists, has been the honored Presi- 
dent of the Association for the past nine consecutive years; he 
was the first to contribute $25,000 toward the new building, and 
is one of the most liberal supporters of the work throughout the 
State. It is expected that work will be begun on the new build- 
ing in the near future, as nearly all the money needed is provided. 

It is estimated that there are 65,000 young men in San Fran- 
cisco between sixteen and thirty-five years of age, and probabl 
no city in the world is in greater need of a work of this kind. 
The institution has a German branch, Twentieth Street branch, 
branch for street railroad men, and a department for deaf- mutes. 
It also supports a successful employment agency, and its fivefold 
work for the spiritual, moral, social, intellectual, and physical 
development of young men is carried forward with unabated 
interest. 

The growth of the Association idea in California for the past 
ten years has been nothing short of phenomenal, and it has associ- 
ated with it some of the first men of the State. The San Fran- 
cisco Association conducts one of the largest evangelistic meet- 
ings, for men only, Sunday afternoons, in the country, and all 
branches of the institution have the unqualified indorsement of 
the pastors, and the co-operation and support of all who consider 
the moral welfare of young men. 

There is now an aggressive organized war in San Francisco 
against the many disreputable places of amusement, theaters, 
dives, etc., which is meeting with success, and some of the low 
theaters have already been closed. The initiatory steps in this 
movement were taken by the Association, and in this and many 
ong ways the influence and power of the great work is being 

elt. 

The Association cause has reached out into the colleges; 
nearly all the institutions of higher education have well organ- 
ized Associations, and the first College Association building 
west of the Missouri River is now in process of erection in con- 
nection with the State University at Berkeley, to cost, when 
completed, $25.000. The building is the gift of Mrs. A. J. Stiles, 


. and is to be known as “Stiles Hall.” This will mark a new 


era in the Christian work among the students of this great uni- 
versity, and it is hoped that “ Stanford ” will be the next to erect 
a College Association building. The extensive growth and 
healthy condition of the Association cause in California are due 
to the indefatigable zeal and wise management of Mr. H. J. 
McCoy, who is still General Secretary of the San Francisco 


Association, and enjoys the support and confidence of the com- 
munity. The entire reorganization and reconstruction of the 
work was brought about by the International Committee, who 
were untiring in their zeal and efforts to build up in a perma- 
nent manner this great cause for young men in the Golden 
State. 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 


XI.—The Church of the Carpenter 
By Katherine Pearson Woods 


“ Seven years ago,” says the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, in the May 
number of the “ Dawn ”—“ seven years ago the writer dreamed 
of a church different from any church he knew. It was to be 
a Brotherhood; its members were to live in little homes in an 
inclosure or close around the church. They were to meet in the 
church every morning for prayer and hymn. Then they were 
to go to work in some co-operative industry for the good of all. 


They were to meet for meals in a common banquet hall. There 
was to be a church school for the children. There were to be 
a co-operative laundry and other conveniences of life. In the 


evenings they were to meet in a church-house for dance and 
laughter, for music and instruction. There were to be a reading- 
room and a library and a reception room for all. The homes were 
to be simple and easily cared for. The church-house was to 
be beautiful and large, and cared for by the women of the 
church in turns. Thus they would not be overworked with 
household cares, but be true, glad mothers of glad church chil- 
dren. Eight hours was to be the limit of the working day. On 
Sundays all were to meet early for Holy Communion, with a light 
and simple service. Later they were to meet for solemn prayer 
and sermon. In the late afternoon there was to be a vesper 
song; in the evening, popular lectures on Christ in Art, Christ 
in Industry, Christ in All. On frequent feast-days they were to 
meet for stately service to be followed by festal joy. Prayer 
and work and play were to be alike ‘in His name.’ The little 
church was to be called ‘ The Church of the Carpenter.’ 

“ For seven years,” he adds, “ we have been living in the light 
of that dream. Is it beginning to come true?” , 

Two years ago, taking advantage of the enthusiasm that fol- 
lowed the publication of “ Looking Backward,” Mr. Bliss drew 
around him a score or so of those in a measure like-minded, 
and organized the Brotherhood and Mission of the Carpenter. 
The aims and principles of this Association may be found in 
any copy of the “ Dawn,” an able Christian Socialist paper, of 
which Mr. Bliss is editor. Something like a summary of them 
would be as follows: 

To draw all men into fellowship with God, through fellowship 
with one another, by the methods of prayer, sacraments, a 
brotherly supper, classes, lectures, social gatherings, and work 
for the unemployed. The rite of admission is the rite of bap- 
tism, and any baptized person of whatever sect is regarded as a 
member of the Church. Those who do not believe in the 
Church are yet welcome to the Brotherhood, which is not limited 
to Church members. The Mission is connected with the Epis- 
copal Church, but not in any separatist or sectarian sense. Its 
only creeds are the Apostles’ and Nicene; but it teaches and 
strives to stand for the following truths: 

That God has a universal kingdom, of which the Church is 
but the organism and expression ; that men cannot be reached 
individually, but as individuals in social relation; that this is 
what Jesus Christ came to do; that the law of this kingdom is 
the law of sacrifice, which must be applied in business, society, 
and politics; that most churches need reformation on these 
social lines; that self-seeking, in business or the pulpit, is sin; 
that the clergy should lead in the way of sacrifice; that fashion- 
able churches are an offense in the sight of God; and that each 
local church should be a brotherhood. The ultimate aim is to 
develop a Christian and scientific communism. 

Some members of this Brotherhood also belonged to the 
Wendell Phillips Association, which was formed some four or 
five years ago with the purpose of collecting funds for the erec- 
tion of a building that might at the same time honor the memory 
of the great orator and philanthropist, improve the city by a 
handsome edifice, and benefit humanity. This institution was 
to be of a similar character to the Cooper Union in New York, 
but only a portion of the funds had been collected when Mr. 
Bliss suggested to the Association that he and they should join 
forces. He supported his proposition by the very practical 
argument that, if they wished to collect money for a definite enter- 
prise, it might be as well to set before the world a small working 
model of the institution they proposed to found; this might 
serve as an object-lesson, and also as a proof to the owners of 
pocketbooks that the Wendell Phillips Association knew what 
it was about and meant business. There was some trouble in 
finding a house, since they wanted it not too large and not 
too small, neither too far up-town nor too far down-town, and 
neither among the rich nor the poor. At last one was found— 


812 Washington Street, Boston. There is a picture-dealer’s 


shop on the ground floor; on the second are the hall and the 
living-rooms ; above these are the co-operative shop and more 
living-rooms ; and still higher are yet more bedrooms, and the 
“ roof garden,” as it is called by the optimistic member of the 
family, while another, who, fortunately, perhaps, lacks the fairy 
spectacles (for we need both practical and impractical folk to 
make a world), speaks of it with severe accuracy as “a roof with 
a hammock and some boxes of growing plants.” 

At the entrance of the house is a modern plate, with the 
legend “ Wendell Phillips Union ;” inside, Mr. Bliss and his co- 
operative household dwell in a harmony unimpaired by the fact 
that every one over seven years old has his or her own special 
theory as to the best way of reforming the economic ills that 
flesh is heir to. It is a unique assembly even for Boston; but 
the sacredness due to private life prevents further enlarging upon 
this theme. 

It was only last October that the Union was opened, and I 
may mention that it is within easy walking distance of Andover 
House and of Berkeley Temple. Three such centers of influence, 
each operating in its own special way, ought to go far towards 
regenerating Boston. 

Mr. Bliss, having secured a suitable house for the new enter- 
prise, rented it in his own name, and sub-rented to the Associa- 
tion the hall and shop. Other rooms are let, with or without 
board, to suitable tenants; and it is hopéd that the adjoining 
houses may in time be filled with families of those like-minded, 
thus forming an oasis of Christian Socialism in the heart of the 
city. 

The opening week of the new institution was a true feas! of 
fat things. There was an eveniny for the Knights of Labor, 
another for the Federation of Labor; one for the Socialist, 
another for the Nationalist, party, etc. Each evening had its own 
supper, and on each occasion there were speeches and discussion 
in the hall. Each organization had charge of its own evening, 
and each guest paid fifteen cents for his supper. 

The co-operative shop employed between twenty-five and 
thirty-girls in the manufacture of children's clothing. The shop 
is nearly the size of the large hall underneath, and the girls work 
under as good conditions as can be secured for them, and are a 
happy-looking set. There was, of course, the usual difficulty 
ab.ut securing work ; but at present the shop is doing well, and 
the profits that would otherwise accrue to the manufacturer go 
in this case to the operatives. This has already had the effect 
of raising wages in that: branch of woman's work. For in a 
large clothing establishment in Boston some of the best workers 
were on the point of leaving to joia the co-operative shop, and 
the firm was obliged to increase their pay in order to keep them. 
The story goes—though I do not vouch for its accuracy—that 
the foreman of that department said to the head of the firm, 
“ Those girls are going to leave; you will have to raise their 
wages.” “I'll be blanked if I do,” saidthe head. “ Then you'll 
have to be blanked,” returned the foreman; “for their wages 
must be raised.” And they were. 

It is hard to condense an account of the work of Wendell 
Phillips Union into the space of two columns of The Christian 
Union. One may speak, for instance, of Brotherhood suppers. 
These take place on Sunday, at six o’clock Pp M., after evening 
prayer. Here also each person present pays his own score of 
fifteen cents. Or, one may speak of Wednesday night socials, 
with music and dancing; of the Bible class held in summer on ~ 
the roof garden already mentioned. There are all sorts of ideas and 
opinions promulgated at this Bible class, since the members are 
of all shades of faith or unfaith; and they have been studying 
the Sermon on the Mount, which gives room for great diversity 
of thought. Or any other of the many features of this enter- 
prise would afford material for an article longer than this. But 
the two main questions are: First, What does it stand for? 
second, Will it succeed ? 

Now, as to success, it has been in operation for practically a 
year, and is out of debt. That is a very important factor. 
Some things that were planned for the beginning have been 
postponed to a later period of the enterprise; others that 
were not planned have been taken up. The Mission of the 
Carpenter has been organized into a church, with Mr. Bliss 
en and at the present writing every room in the house 
is full. 

These are signs of success, not its secret. The secret by 
which Wendell Phillips Union must succeed or fail is what it 
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stands for; and what that is may be read in the motto of the 
Christian Socialists : “ Members one of another.” 

To every member his own officé ; no one’s plan of reform 
perfect by itself; but each, probably, contains some element of 


_ the Great Reform that will come some day. Moreover, no one 


person is complete alone; the fervid need the tempering influence 
of the doubters as much as these need the enthusiasm of the 
fervid. Either would fail alone; together, they may succeed. 
It impressed me deeply to hear, on the morning of my arrival, 
Mr. Bliss’s prayer, at family worship, that not our plans but 
God’s plan might succeed. In a community so full of plans 
such prayers are peculiarly wholesome. 

The psychic atmosphere was lurid with the Homestead affair 
at the time; very little else was talked of. There were meetings 
in the hall almost every night, and it must be confessed that 
some very revolutionary sentiments were expressed. But the 
atmosphere of the place is one in which hatred does not burn 
freely ; the very speakers went away softened. 

Wendell Phillips Union stands, then, for unity with liberality, 
and for brotherly love; and, whatever becomes of it, these can 
never fail. But I believe that the Union and the Church of the 
Carpenter will succeed, and that the work which they accomplish 
directly will be so great that if the other things—outgrowths and 
consequences—should also be written, the world itself would 
not be able to contain the books that should contain them. 


% 


Death of Dr. Evans 


On the morning of August 25 Dr. Llewellyn J. Evans, so well 
known to American Presbyterianism and to ecclesiastical scholars 
generally, was called to his reward. By reason of theological 
strife which has caused no little lack of harmony in the Cincin- 
nati Presbytery, of which he was a member, and of the unpleas- 
antness arising from strained relations in the seminary which he 
had served for more than a quarter of a century, he resigned his 
professorship in the New Testament at Lane Seminary last 
spring. At the same time he had received from Bala College, 
Wales, a very urgent call to the chair of Old Testament The- 
ology. 

He arrived with his family at Bala on the 14th, after having 
spent some time at Bryn Lloyd Bridge, where he had experienced 
a considerable improvement in health, which, after the worry 
and trouble incident to the breaking up of his old home on Wal- 
nut Hills and the effects of the sea voyage, had been sadly im- 
paired. A week after his arrival in Wales he suffered much 
from an attack due to the aggravation of his nervous trouble, 
which extended to his heart ; and the night of his arrival at Bala, 
where he was the guest of President Edwards, he suffered much 
in the same way. After four weeks he was removed to Plas yn 
dre, the house he intended to make his home. There he seemed 
for a time to be improving, and four days consecutively he went 
out driving. In a letter written on Saturday, the 23d, he says, 
“TI have made marked progress this week in all respects.” 
But on the morning of the 25th he passed away. As Mrs. 
Evans decided that the remains should be taken to his old home, 
they were placed in the vaults. The service was conducted by 
Principal Edwards, assisted by Professors Ellis Edwards and 
Hugh Williams. The Rev. E. R. Burrows, of Jamestown, New 
York, one of his students, went over from Oxford and took part 
in the service, and paid a tribute to the memory of his former 
teacher. Two of Dr. Evans’s former colleagues, Professors 
Smith and Craig, were on the Continent, but neither of them 
was able to reach Bala in time for the service. 

It is not necessary that words be spoken of the Christian man- 
liness and intellectual power, scholarly attainments, and pro- 
fessional efficiency of Dr. Evans. The Church has lost one of 
her best and most scholarly men. 

J.A. 


* 


National Congregational Council 


This great gathering of Congregationalists will meet with 
Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, on October 11. The sermon 
will be preached on the evening of the following day by the 
Rev. C.|M. Lamson. Among the many important reports to be 
considered will be those on: Union with Free Baptists and 
Christian Unity generally (the Rev. A. H. Quint and Professor 
G. P. Fisher); Relations of the National Benevolent Societies 
to the Churches (Austin Abbott); Mormon Question (the Rev. 
W. H. Ward); Improvement of Public Worship (the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott); Revision of Form of Admission to Churches (the 
Rev. G. R. Merrill); Missionary Periodicals (the Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden); City Evangelization (the Rev. H. A. Schauffler). 


London, England. 
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Gleanings 


—The Rev. William E. Merriman, who died on the first day 
of this month at Marblehead, Mass., was one of the ablest 
teachers and preachers in the Congregational denomination. 
He was sixty-seven years old at the time of his death, and had 
been in the ministry for thirty-five years. Dr. Merriman was pas- 
tor of the Franklin Street Church for five years previous to 1887, 
in which year he resigned to engage in miscellaneous literary and 
ministerial labor. Previously he had filled pastorates in Con- 
necticut, Illinois, and Wisconsin, and had been for sixteen years 
(1863-79) President of Ripon College. Dr. Merriman had been 
for many years a corporate member of the American Board. 

—The Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, according to “ The Chris- 
tian Advocate,” is making extraordinary progress toward re- 
covery from his paralytic shock. He is staying with his son-in-law, 
Mr. Mentland, at Oceanic, N. J. “ The old sparkle with which 
he always irradiates solid thought,” says the “ Advocate,” “the 
genial Scotch humor, the interest in his work and in the univer- 
sal Church of Jesus Christ, reminiscences, current discussion, 
and anticipations of the future, were mingled in a- rippling flow 
of talk, of which only a cluster consisting of the fruits of early 
autumn, interwoven with the buds of spring, could serve asa 
type, and, to make it perfect, they must be growing on the same 
tree.” 

—The fifth annual Interdenominational Bible Conference was 
held at Asbury Park, N. J., last week, with an attendance of 
about two hundred and fifty ministers and many laymen. The 
conference was conducted by the Rev. Dr. L. W. Munhall. 
During the five days’ meeting there were addresses and lectures 
by the Rev. Drs. James H. Brooke, Arthur T. Pierson, E. P. 
Goodwin, William J. Erdman, Bishop William Taylor, of Africa, 
and H. L. Hastings; Professors W.G. Morehead and James 
M. Stifler; and the Revs. George C. and William Needham and 
D. M. Stearns. Bishop Taylor preached on his mission work 
in the interior of Africa, especially dwelling on his plans for get- 
ting his missions on a self-supporting basis. At the close of the 
sermon the Bishop asked for $1,000 for a mission on the Upper 
Congo, that would become self-supporting in four years. The 
total amount was raised by subscription inside of ten minutes. 

—The first session of the Roman Catholic Summer School 
came to aclose in New London, Conn., last week. After the 
last lecture a reception was tendered to several well-known 
Catholic writers, who read short selections from their own works. 
Brother Azarias read from his “ Phases of Thought and Criti- 
cism” personal reminiscences of Cardinal Newman; James 
Jeffrey Roche read selections from his “Life of John Boyle 
O’Reilly,” and a poem; and George Parsons Lathrop read two 
poems, “ Bride Brook ” and “ Keenan’s Charge.” Others who 
read were Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, of New London; Mrs. E. J. 
Martin, of New York, and Miss Katherine E. Conway, of Boston. 
It was announced that the School would be continued through 
the winter. Beginning in October, lectures will be published 
in the Reading Circle review on mental philosophy, history, 
evidences of religion, and other subjects. It was also an- 
nounced that there would be another session of the School next 


summer. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—F. M. Sprague, of the Union Chapel of Brightwood, Mass., has resigned. 

—Alexander Chambers, of Two Rivers, Wis., has resigned. 

—C.H. Bente, of Pierce City, Mo., accepts a call to the Memorial Church o 
St. Louis. ; 

—C. H. Dutton, of Ashland, Mass., has resigned. 

—R. W. Kyle, of Wilton, N. H., has resigned. 

—C. W. Dunn accepts an election to a professorship in Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., declining a call to North Topeka, Kan. 

—T. H. Vincent accepts a call to the First Church of Southampton, Mass. 

—Edward Morgan, of North Wales, Great Britain, was installed as pastor of 
the church at Cambria, Wis., on July 30. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. M. Rogers, President of Gale College, has received a call from Manis- 
tique, Mich. 

—Rufus Nutting accepts a call to Bardolph, III. 

—E. S. Farrand, of Pittsburg, Pa., has received a call from the Westminster 
Church, Topeka, Kan. 

—A. D. Smith, of Bedford, N. H., has resigned, and has received calls to. 
East Longmeadow and Rowley, Mass. 


OTHER CHURCHES 


—M. S. Woodruff, of St. Luke’s Church (P. E.), Ypsilanti, Mich., accepts 
the rectorship of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

—F. M. Kirkus, of Brooklyn, N. Y., declines the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church (P. E.), East Orange, N. J. 

—J. F. Ames, of the First Baptist Church of Phoenix, Ariz., died in Deruyter,. 
N. Y., recently. 

—QO. I. Darling accepts a call from St. Paul’s Universalist Church of Adams. 
Mass. 
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Books and Authors 


The Apostle Paul? 


This volume is one of the best products of modern 
methods of Biblical criticism. Let our readers note care- 
fully this sentence. We do not say that it is one of the 
best illustrations, but one of the best products, of that 
method. The book may be advantageously compared with 
Dr. Mattheson’s volume on the “ Spiritual Development of 
St. Paul.” That volume deals with Paul as a man, and with 
the evolution of his spiritual experience ; this deals with 
Paul as a writer, and with the evolution of his philosophy. 
But, as substantially all that we know of Paul’s experience 
is derived from his philosophical writings, and as all his 
philosophy is the intellectual outcome and expression of 
his experience, the two books deal with essentially the same 
subject, though from different points of view. In the one 
‘the development of the person, in the other the develop- 
ment of the disciple, is the main theme; in the one the 
writings are used to interpret the experience, in the other 
the experience is used to interpret the writings. 

The theme is not a new one, and the method is not 
new, But the spirit in which that method is employed 
has the effect of producing a book which possesses the merit 
of a true and noble originality. Critics and commentators 
have-long been accustomed to consider the experiences out 
of which Paul’s Epistles were begotten, the character of 
the churches to which they were written, the immediate 
objects which the Apostle had in mind in writing them. 
But the orthodox critics have not ventured generally to 
give full force to these considerations. They have assumed 
Paul’s infallibility. Paul declared of himself that he saw 
through a glass, darkly ; the commentators have acted on 
the belief that he saw with perfect clearness, and that, if 
_ they can see what he saw, they will see the truth without any 
shadow upon it. He declared of himself that he saw in 
part and prophesied in part; the critics have assumed 
that he was appointed of God to present a full, complete, 
perfect system of theology, from which nothing must be 
taken away and to which nothing must be added. They 
have considered his circumstances and his experiences only 
for the purpose of elucidating this complete, comprehen- 
sive, and infallible system of divine truth. 

A different school of critics have approached Paul in a 
very different spirit. They have come to his writings as 
critics, and have dealt with these writings for the purpose 
of showing that Paul was not infallible, and that his teach- 
ing does not constitute a complete and perfect system of 
truth. Their work has been negative and controversial. 
‘They have rendered a necessary service in opening the 
way to an intelligent and open-minded study of Paul as a 
man, and of his literary remains as human writings; but 
they have not themselves been true interpreters of either 
man or letters. M. Sabatier’s volume assumes what other 
critics have demonstrated, and uses the vantage-ground 
which they have given him to bring Paul and his writings 
more clearly before the reader, veiled neither by the mis- 
taken reverence which regarded them as a mount that 
might not be touched, nor by the smoke and dust of a con- 
troversy concerning the proper method of approaching 
them. 

To follow M. Sabatier in his analysis of the Pauline 
writings in detail would transcend the limits of this review. 
He divides Paul's writings into three epochs. The first is 
the period of missionary activity, when Paul is acting 
chiefly as the herald of a Messiah who has come and is to 
come again. To this period belong the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. The second is the period of controversy 
with the Judaizing Christians. To this period belong the 
Epistles to the Galatians, the Corinthians, and the Ro- 
mans, the latter being the embodiment in a philosophical 
form of the views more polemically presented in the preced- 
ing letters. The third is the period of later development, 
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when the battle with the Judaizing Christians has been 
won, Christianity is recogniged as something more than a 
Jewish sect, the Gnostics have appeared, and their specu- 
lations are to be met and neutralized. To this period 
belong the Epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians. 
The Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles our author 


questions ; a supplementary essay by the English editor 


gives reasons for accepting that authorship. 

In theology M. Sabatier is evangelical, but by no 
means in accord with traditional evangelical theology. In 
his view, Christ is the manifestation of the divine in the 
human—the first created, but none the less created and sub- 
ordinate to the Father; forgiveness of sins is remission 
of sins, not merely of penalty; and justification is puri- 
fication, not a mere forensic act. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the modern method of studying Paul 
inevitably issues in a subjective or spiritualized view of 
redemption. The New Criticism and the New Theology 
go together, and M. Sabatier’s book is an admirable illus- 
tration of both. 


Mr. Huxley’s Essays ' 


The serious, not to say fatal, defect of these Essays is 
Mr. Huxley approaches religious 
problems, not in a scientific, but in a controversial, spirit. 
These two are the antipodes of each other. The scientist 
is open-minded. He has no preconceived opinions by 
which he measures the phenomena he is investigating. He 
has no predetermined conclusions to which he is bound to 
come himself and lead his readers. He is searching for 
the truth, and is ready to follow any clue that may be put 
into his hands. He is an investigator. The controver- 
sialist, on the contrary, knows, or thinks he knows, what is 
the truth. He listens to testimony only that he may over- 
set it, or wrest it to sustain his assumptions ; shows appar- 
ent respect to his adversary while he is really studying how 
he shall answer him; sees only one side of the question, 
and is sure that there is no other. If Mr. Huxley ap- 
proached scientific questions in this spirit, his contribu- 
tions to that department would not have the value which 
they now possess. It is in this spirit that he approaches re- 
ligious questions. He does not investigate to learn whether 
there is a supernatural, but writes to prove that there is 
none ; does not inquire in what category of literature the 
first chapter of Genesis is to be ranked, but gives it a tech- 
nical and scholastic interpretation, that he may prove it to 
be unscientific; through many pages discusses miracles 
without ever defining a miracle ; ignores, if he is not igno- 
rant of, the critical and theological views of modern theo- 
logians upon the subjects which he discusses ; searches for 
the most traditional, unscientific, and untenable exposi- 
tions of religious truth because they are the easiest to over- 
throw ; gives two different and inconsistent definitions of 
agnosticism, and passes unconsciously from one to the 
other ; calmly and dogmatically makes historical statements 
which history does not bear out, or which, at all events, 
very excellent authorities in history believe are not borne 
out by the facts; in short, is always an advocate and 
pleader, and often a very partisan advocate and a special 
pleader. When a minister undertakes to preach a sermon 
on science, he generally makes poor work of it. Whenthe 
naturalist undertakes to write upon theology, he does little 


or no better. 


Volcanoes, Past and Present. By Edward Hull. (Charles 
Scfibner’s Sons, New York.) The treatment of the subject 
pursued in this book is quite original. In seven parts, the 
following topics are considered: Introductory and general 
statements, European Volcanoes, Dormant and Moribund 
Volcanoes of other parts of the world, Tertiary Volcanic 
Districts of the British Islands, Pretertiary Volcanic Rocks, 
Special Volcanic and Seismic Phenomena, Volcanic and 
Seismic Problems. Nearly the whole volume consists of simple 
and clear description. The form, structure, and distribution of 


By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. D. Apple- 


| Some Controverted Questions. 
ton & Co., New York. 


1 The ——- Paul; A Sketch of the Development of His Doctrine. By A. ee 
Sabatier, Professor in the Faculty of Protestant Theology in Paris. Tran- —— 
lated from the French. Edited, with an additional Essay on the Pastoral ee ee 
Epistles, by George G. Findlay, B.A. James Pott & Co., New York. 
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volcanic mountains are considered. After this the active vol- 
canoes of different parts of the world are described. Next a 
delightful discussion of the extinct volcanoes of central France, 
of the Rhine country, and of Great Britain is presented. The 
study of these shows that there was a time of great volcanic 
action during the Tertiary in Europe. The bulk of the work is 
taken up with this descriptive matter, and only in the last few 
pages does the author go into theory. Here he considers 
such questions as, “ What is the ultimate cause of volcanic 
action ?” “ What are the lunar volcanoes like?” and “ Are we 
living in an epoch of special volcanic action?’ Hull states the 
ultimate cause of volcanic action to be the “contraction of the 
crust due to secular cooling of the more deeply seated parts by 
conduction and radiation of heat into space.” This statement 
is quite too general to arouse any particular opposition. A more 
definite statement is made to the much-discussed question as to 
the influence of water in eruptions, as follows: “ Where water 
in large quantities is present, we shall have crater-cones built up 
of ashes, scoriz, and pumice; but where absent, the lava will be 
extravasated in sheets to greater or less distances without the 
formation of such cones, or, if cones are formed, they will be com- 
posed of solidified lava only, easily distinguished from crater- 
cones of the first class.” Hull describes the volcanic features 
of the moon, and believes that they resemble the Hawaiian 
craters rather than the ordinary type. As to the question whether 
we live in an epoch of special volcanic activity, our author claims 
that the present is an epoch of comparatively little vulcanism. 


Americans can never feel too grateful to John B. and Marie A. 
Shipley, of Ealing, London, who have put themselves to much 
trouble and perhaps expense to save the world at large and the 
United States in particular from openly making fools of them- 
selves in the face of the universe. The temper and convictions 
of the authors may be gathered from this selection from their 
introduction : “ We are approaching a moment at which a defi- 
nite course of action becomes imperative. The nineteenth cen- 
tury should not be looked upon by succeeding ages as one which 
gave its seal and sanction to historic fable, as would certainly be 
the case if the United States were allowed, not only to act upon 
blundering conclusions, but to obtain the acquiescence of other 
nations in the same misreading of history. The American civ- 
ilization of the present day is the direct consequence of the 
Cabot voyages,” etc. Nodoubt! The English race is the Ten 
Lost Tribes, and Eden’s bower was Ealing, and the angel at 
Islington formerly guarded the outer gate, and Britons never 
shall be slaves! It is to be trusted that, with the labors of Fiske, 
Winsor, McMaster, and others of our own school of history, the 
fears of our modest English cousins that the century and this 
nation will make a ridiculous display of themselves may be 
allayed. If anything can turn the crank of the universe aright, 
itis The English Rediscovery and Colonization of America, 
for which we thank its authors. (Elliot Stock, London.) 


Mr. Julian Ralph is an eminently facile writer of descriptive 
articles. He combines admirably the faculty of seeing clearly 
and that of telling what he sees with a fresh and individual 
touch. In his journeys in western Canada he had the compan- 
ionship of the artist Frederic Remington, and the two bring 


before the eye and mind in On Canada’s Frontier a most pic. 


turesque procession of Indians, fur-dealers, frontiersmen, hunters, 
and woodsmen. There are hunting adventures, incidents of 
travel, stories of the old missionaries, accounts of Indian tribal 
dances and mystical rites, historical romances, events in the 
lonely lives of the Hudson Bay trappers—everything, in short, 
which the trained observer and the artist who catches the spirit 
of life in the moving figure so well could gather together in what 
must have been to them a memorable summer. The articles 
were originally published in “ Harper’s Magazine,” where they 
attracted wide notice. The publishers have given the book 
every possible advantage in typography, illustration, and binding. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


A volume of short stories by Walter Besant is entitled Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, that being the odd title of the first 
(and poorest) of the three tales included. “The Doubts of 
Dives” is a fantastical but clever and readable account of a 
change of identity between a poor man who is by nature a trifler 
and a rich man who is by nature earnest and public-spirited, but 
who has been so disillusioned by fraud that he does not know 
what to do with himself or his money. The third story, “ The 
Demoniac,” is the strongest of the three. It is the history of a 
hereditary dipsomaniac—a university man of high standards and 
faultless life, who never uses spirits and rarely wine, but who is 
suddenly seized in the night with a fierce spasm of thirst which 
can be allayed only by spirits. This recurs every three months, 
the victim leading a perfectly sober, industrious life at other times, 
and it leads in the end to his suicide. Mr. Besant tells us that the 
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medical side of his story has been carefully read and approved 
by a physician; otherwise we should certainly doubt its proba- 
bility in some points. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Mr. Hall Caine’s Cap'n Davy's Honeymoon is an offhand 
and jolly little story, not to be taken too seriously, and not to be 
compared with his more important work. His intimate knowl- 
edge of Manx dialect talk serves him here in good stead, though 
sometimes one would like a few foot-notes by the way of trans- 
lation. What, for instance, is a “dithering-que-we-we”? The 
publishers have printed the tale in neat form and with a really 
handsome binding. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mrs. Humphry Ward's next novel will not be finished, it is 
said, within two years’ time. 

—“ The Unseen Foundations of Society” is the title of a 
forthcoming book by the Duke of Argyll. 

—Mr. Whittier will publish a new volume of verse in the 
autumn, with the title “At Sundown.” His last volume was 
“St. Gregory’s Guest,” which appeared in 1886. 

—Longmans, Green & Co. will be the English publishers of 
Mrs. Deland’s forthcoming novel, “The Story of a Child.” 
Before its appearance in book form it will be published as a. 
serial in “ The Atlantic.” 

—Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s history of Samoa will be succeeded 
by a volume containing his two South Sea stories, “ The Beach 
of Falesa” and “The Bottle Imp.” The serial publication of 
his new eighteenth-century novel, “ David Balfour ”—a sequel, 
we suppose, to “ Kidnapped ”—will begin in the autumn. 

—A volume that will be found useful as a guide for the 
selection of books for young readers is “A Graded and Anno- 
tated List of Five Hundred Available Books for the Young.” 
It has been prepared by George E. Hardy, Principal of Gram- 
mar School No. 82, New York City. The titles are grouped 
under five topics, and are divided into six grades, a brief descrip- 
tion of each book, with the publisher, price, etc., being given. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons are the publishers. 

—There has been a marked and curious change in reading 
habits in one of our American cities. It is stated that in the 
great St. Louis Public Library the proportion of books of fiction 
drawn for home reading has fallen from sixty-two per cent. to 
only fifty-two per cent. Concerning this change the St. Louis 
“ Republic ” says : “ This decrease of ten per cent. is phenomenal, 
more so because within the time in which it has taken place 
much has been done to popularize the library and encourage its. 
use by those who, supposedly, read least. In the same time the 
percentage of cyclopedias and magazines used in the reference 
department has increased from 5.11 to 15.41 of the books drawn, 
and there has also been an increase of nearly seven per cent. ip 
the ratio of books on social science drawn in the total.” 


* 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 

Caine, Hall. Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon. §1. 
, John Seymour. Gramercy Park. 50 cts. 
Dickens, Mary Angela. Cross Currents. $1. 
BELKNAP & WARFIELD, HARTFORD, CONN- 

Bissell, Edwin Cone. Genesis. Printedin Colors. $1.25. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK 
Musick, jopn R. Estevan. 
Musick, John R. Columbia. . 

GINN & CO., BOSTON 


Goodwin, William W. Greek Grammar. Kevised Edition. 
S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO 
Jefferson, Samuel. Columbus. $1.25. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Black and Carter’s Natural History Lessons. 54 cts. 
Hyde, Wm. De Witt, D.D. Practical Ethics. 57 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Boyd, A. K. H., D.D. Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Blue Poetry Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Machar, Agnes M. Marjorie’s Canadian Winter. $1.50. 
Cox, Maria MacIntosh. Jack Brereton’s Three Months’ Service. $1.25. 
A. LOVELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Putton, Jacob Harris, Ph.D. Political Economy for American Youth. $1. 
LOVELL, CORYELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Sargeant, Adeline. The Story of a Penitent Soul. $1. 
THE PUBLISHERS’ PRINTING CO., NEW YORK 
Branch, Edward P. Plain People. $1 50. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Papers of the American Society of Church History. Vol.1V. Edited by the 
Rev. Samuel M. Jackson. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
E. Five Hundred Books for the Young. 50 cents. 
obert Louis. A Foot-note to History. $1.50. 
CHARLES H. SERGEL & CO., CHICAGO 
Clarke, General F. M. A Maiden of Mars. 
Markham, Clements R. A History of Peru. $2.50. 
JOHN A. TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK 
Russell, Dora. The Other Bond. ‘50 cents. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, BOSTON 
D. God and the Bible. 
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Correspondence 


A Defense 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I have just seen, in The Christian Union 
for June 25, the following editorial note 
criticising the circulation of Henry George’s 
“ Protection or Free Trade” as a part of 
the “ Congressional Record :” 


Henry George’s “ Protection or Free Trade” bids 
fair to have a far wider circulation than even His 
** Progress and Poverty.” It has been published in full 
in the “ Congressional Record,” through the com- 
bination of half a dozen Democratic Congressmen, 
each of whom obtained leave to print a portion of it 
along with his own five-line remarks on the tariff 
question. paving been printed in the “ Record,” it 
is not only furnished to at cost (a cent a 
copy), but is sent franked through the mails. Two 
thousand dollars have already been subscribed, and 
fund has paid for the circulation of two hundred 


housand copies of the book. The project is to raise 
ten thousand dollars and distribute a million copies 
during the campaign. Without doubt this is the 
best piece of literature that has appeared in the 
“Record” for a long while, but the smuggling of 
moral tracts through the mails is on a par with 
Thackeray’s project for distributing religious tracts 
in whisky-bottles. Mr. George’s book is a protest 
against using public funds to promote private inter- 
ests. The distribution of this k at public ex- 
pense is an example of the very wrong it attacks. 

I beg leave to say that this is an entire 
mistake. No “private interest,” of any 
kind whatever, is or could possibly have 
been served by the circulation of Mr. 
George’s book. On the contrary, its gra- 
tuitous circulation is a positive injury to 
Mr. George, by depriving him of pur- 
chasers, since he does not receive a cent 
of copyright upon this entire edition. No 
one else could have any private interest in 
the book or its circulation. There is not, 
therefore, the smallest shadow of founda- 
tion for the statement into which you have 
been misled. The object of every one 
who has taken part in this transaction has 
been simply and solely to promote public 
interests and confer a public benefit at their 
own cost. As I was consulted about the 
matter from the beginning, and subscribed 
towards carrying out the plan, I speak with 
full knowledge of the facts. 

If I were not far away from home, I 
would leave the matter just here, having 
answered every point which is made in your 
paragraph. But, as I think I know what 
your reply would be if I did so, 1 beg leave 
to anticipate it. You will say that what 
you objected to was the use of the franking 
privilege to circulate political documents, 
however good, which were not parts of a 
real speech made upon the floor of Con- 
gress; which use you consider an evasion 
of the law. 

I reply: first, that this is not at all the 
point made in your paragraph, and would 
not, if correct, support a charge of “using 
public funds to promote private interests.” 
Next: the law does not, I think, in terms, 
and most certainly does not under its uni- 
form interpretation, confine the franking 
privilege to such speeches. I have in my 
possession hundreds of franked documents 
which are not speeches and do not pretend 
to be. Among them are scores of essays 
and pamphlets written for the promotion of 
private and selfish interests, by men hired 
for the purpose, and simply laid before Con- 
gress for the sole purpose of having them 
printed and circulated at the public expense. 
But they were offered to Congressional 
committees, accepted by them, indeed ex- 
pressly invited; and no one has ever com- 
plained of them, or would have any right 
to complain; because they, like Mr. 
George’s unselfish book, come clearly with- 
in the terms of the law. The Hon. Tom 
L. Johnson, who devised this plan for cir- 
culating the book, had seen the same thing 
done, session after’ session, for much less 
worthy purposes; and | applaud his shrewd- 


ness and wisdom in using the same oppor- 
tunities for infinitely better purposes. 
Speeches, indeed! Who supposes that 
half the speeches circulated were ever 
written or spoken by their nominal authors? 
Here are six members who have the rare 
and admirable honesty to say, “ We did 
not write our speeches. Here is what we 
have to say, much better said for us by an 
abler man. We call it our speech, as 
other members call compositions furnished 
to them their speeches. But we add, as 
they do not, a candid, frank avowal that 
our speech was written by another man, 
to whom the credit belongs.” 

If, finally, you admit that the law war- 
ranted this proceeding and a thousand simi- 
lar but far less meritorious ones, but ob- 
ject to the jlaw itself as a bad one, and 
claim that Mr. Johnson and his associates 
ought not to have used the privilege which 
the law gave them to circulate a document 
at the public expense, I beg to ask, Where 
are we to draw the line? Every news- 
paper in the country, The Christian Union 
included, goes through the mails at the 
rate of one cent a pound, which is not 
one-fourth of what it costs the public to 
carry and deliver them. The public loss 
upon newspaper deliveries is something 
enormous—I believe over one million dol- 
lars per annum. Is there the slightest 
moral wrong in the act of any newspaper 
publisher in sending his paper through the 
mails upon these terms? Every letter 
which I send to. a remote rural village 
costs the Government three times as much 
as I pay for it. Am I in the least censur- 
able for this? The Nation makes its own 
laws, and fixes for itself the terms upon 
which it will carry various things. We 
are all perfectly entitled to accept its offers 
and to take full advantage of its liberality. 
I do not remember whether the privilege 
still remains, but I know that formerly, 
and for many years, newspapers were Car- 
ried free within the county of publication. 
Publishers had the most perfect right, un- 
der all the laws of morality, religion, and 
honor, to use this privilege, as we all 
should if all mails were carried free. 

Yours respectfully, 
THOMAS G. SHEARMAN. 
Switzerland, August 2, 1892. 

| See editorial page for comment.—THE 

EDITORS. | 


Weare a patient people—the 
ox is nowhere in comparison. 

Webuy lamp-chimneys by the 
dozen; they go on snapping and 
popping and flying in pieces; 
and we go on buying the very 
same chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn—a hundred or 
more a year—and we plow for 
him, pay him for goading us. 

Macbeth’s pearltop”’ and 
“pearl glass’’ do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
glass. 

s likely as notour dealer 
would rather his chimneys 
would break; ‘‘ it’s good for the 
business,” says he. He buys 
the brittlest ones he can get. 

“ What are you going to do 


about it?”’ 
GEO. A. MACBETE & Co. 


397 6th Ave. 


Bet. 24th and 25th Streets, New York 


Summer Shoes, 
Latest Styles, 


1 
Russia Leather, 
Russet, etc. 


for 


Tennis, Boating, Seaside, 
and Mountain Wear, 


at 
Popular Prices. 


Send for catalogue. All prepaid purchases of $5 
and upward delivered free within 50 miles. 


\\ 
A\ 


It's house-cleaning time. 
Every one tired and cross; every 
thing out of place and wrong end foremost. 


No time to fool 


away in cooking ; no fire, probably ; no appetite, perhaps ; no 


comfort, certainly. 


No Pearliné —that's the cause of it. 


A little Pearline, 


when you're cleaning house, makes the whole thing smooth 
and easy. With anything about the house that isn’t hurt by 
water, you can save time and hard work by using Pearline. 
You won't have to use that rub, rub, rub, in getting the dirt 
off; that saves other things—your paint, for instance. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
this is as good as” or the same as Pearline.” 
FALSE—Pearline 2. never peddled ; if your 


IT’S 
er sends 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


= 
| 
| 
A Frugal | 
aw Meal. | 
| 
y 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, Tte Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Colorado and Utah, To the Summer Resorts of. 
Colorado Short Line. Issued by the Missouri 
Pacific Railway. 

Cornwall, Eng., The Winter Resorts of. A Brief 
Description of Falmouth, Penzance, Newquay, 
etc. Issued by the Great Western Railway of 
England. 

Cornwall, Eng., as a Winter Resort. Issued by the 
Great Western Railway of England. 

Great Western Railway of England, Illustrated 
Guide of Places Along the Line of the. 

Kansas, Facts About. A Book for Home-Seekers 
and Home-Builders. Issued by the Missouri 
Pacific Railway. 

Summer and Winter Health and Pleasure Resorts 
on the Missouri Pacific. 


A Visit to California 

Those who go into the far Northwest, whether as 
sightseers or prospective settlers, have an excellent 
opportunity of visiting Calitornia at a very small 
expenditare of time and money, before arriving at a 
final conclusion. The northern terminus of the 
Southern Pacific Company’s famous “ Shasta 
Route” begins at Portland, Oregon, and the trip 
from Portland to San Francisco covers all the 
choicest agricultural territory of Oregon and North- 
ern California, besides revealing the grandest rail- 
road scenery west of the Rocky Mountains. The 
visitor meets all along the way the very strongest 
invitations from Nature to stay and establish him- 
self in a prosperous home The rich lands of the 
Willamette Valley yield the largest crops of grain 
known to American farmers, besides apples and 

runes that are famous throughout the country. 

he Umpqua and Rogue River Valleys, further 
south, produce unrivaled peaches and cherries, and 

runes superior to those of France and Germany. 

he profits from an intelligent pursuit of these in- 
dustries are much larger than those made in other 

arts of the country. After crossing the mountains 
between Oregon and California the visitor descends 
into the Sacramento Valley, passing through vine- 
yards and orchards where may be seen fancy fruits 
and wines. including oranges and olives, and the 
wines produced only in France and Germany, out- 
side of California. The whole region between Port- 
land and San Francisco is singularly attractive, and 
it is easy to secure a home. 

Any deSired information on this subject can be 
had by applying to E. Hawley, Assistant General 
Traffic Manager, 343 Broadway, New York. 


Utah 

The land of sunshine and flowers—rich also in min- 
eral and agricultural resources—is best reached by 
the Rio Grande Western Railway. See that your 
excursion tickets read both ways via that road, 
which offers choice of three distinct routes and the 
most magnificent railroad scenery inthe world. Send 
25 cents to J. H. Bennett. Salt Lake City, for copy 
of illustrated book, “ Utah, a Peep into the Moun- 
tain-Walled Treasury of the Gods.’ 


In September and October 


The finest shooting-grounds in the Northwest are 
on and tributary to the lines of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul Railway. The crop of prairie- 
chickens is encoptionsy good this year ; also ducks 
and geese. In Northern Wisconsin and the Penin- 
sula of Michigan splendid deer-shooting is to be had. 

Full information furnished free. Address Geo. H. 
Heafford, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 


The success of the year in railroad circles are the 
new Springfield Line Limited Trains, leaving Bos- 
ton and New York at Noon and arriving at destina- 
tion at §:40 P.M. 


Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Summer 


Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Rail- 
road Fares, etc. New edition, revised to date. so 
cents. At all bookstores. 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. Parr II., 
WESTERN CANADA—t1. From OTTAWA AND 
MONTREAL TO THE PactFic Ocgan. (A compan- 
ion volume to Part I., EASTERN CANADA.) With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. By Ernest INGER- 
SOLL. Flexible cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States. With numerous Maps and _ Illustrations. 
New edition, revised to date. 12mo. Flexible mo 
rocco, with tuck, $2.50. Part I., separately, New 
ENGLAND AND MippL_e STATES AND CANADA, 
cloth, $1.25. Part II., SourHern AND WesTERN 
States, cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 


TOUR 


HOLY LAND, ROUND THE 
WOKLD.— Excursion leaves Oct. 26 Round the 
World; Aug. 31, Nov. 29, Jen. 3, Feb. 4, for Nile and 
Palestine. Send for ** Tourist Gazette.” 
Tickets to all Americar summer resorts. Ocean tickets. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS (Est. 1844) 
113 Broadway (near Wall St.), New York. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town, of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with ary. bracing ¢ imate. 

HOTEL, IROL 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care, if desired. Best references. Illus- 


trated hlet ‘plication. 
on LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Italy 
Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, | and favorably known by Americans, 
been enlarge and refitted. It offers well-warmed — 


2ve moderate and include servants’ fees. 

AMERICAN HOTELS anp SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


HOTEL RAMONA 


looking the beautiful little city of San Luis Obispo, 
free. H. Ww. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. : The Antlers 


Illustrated book, descri Colorad , sent 
uae BARNETT. Popretor. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, COLORADO 


Illustrated paper describing Green Mt. Falls in the Heart 
of the Rockies sent free. Address I, J. WOODWORTH. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
sSvYSTEMS 
Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


New Hampshire 


ETHLEHEM, N. H.—Mt. Agassiz House 
now open. rooms and fine views. Livery. 
Special rates for early guests. For circular, ageress 


IN SEPTEMBER 


The White Mountain Region 


is in its most attractive condition. “The 
Moosilauke,” at Breezy Point, seventeen hun- 
dred feet elevation, is a @EMI of a hotel. 
Charmingly located. Fine Cuisine. Beautiful 
walks and drives. LOW TARIFF. 
For rates and reservations address 
JOHN F. THAYER, Manager, 
Breezy Point, N. H. 


SEPTEMBER AT 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


Is the most delightful Month of the Year. 
The views from ‘the Asquam House and Annex on 
epar ill, with the ever-changing foliage and cloud 
effects on the mountains and hills and the Squam Lakes 
below, are the most interesting in the White Mountains. 
Special rates for September and October. Sen 
for illustrated book. LEON H. CILLEY. 


GLEN HOUSE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens Saturday, June 25 
CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, - 


New York 


Proprietor 


Blue Mountain House 


Blue Mountain Lake, N. Tyter M. Merwin 
Prep Rates reduced for Sept. and Oct. Finest view o 
Lak -s and Mountains inthe Adirondacks. Sept. and Oct. 
the best months to visit the Adirondacks. Send for circu'ar. 


Highland Pines Sanitarium 


A restful home among the hillside pines for treatment of 
chronic invalids. Elevation 1,400feet. Beautiful sconeey 
from piazza New pulang convenient to the city. 
dress Dr. MARK S. PURDY, Corning. N. Y. 

HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under th nal care of experienced offers 
exceptional advantages and attractions 3 those who are 


beauty. 
On tine Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 
between New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


ADIRONDACKS 


ESTES HOUSE, KEENE VALLEY, ESSEX 
COUNTY, N. Y. 


Special rates for Sept., 86.00 to 89 
At FLUME COTTAGE, 


-00 er week. 
J. H. ESTES, Prop. 

ADIRONDACKS. Keene Valley, N. Y., those seek- 
ing a restful vacation will find a home such as they have in 

n been sogaing For these many years. The — 
devotes much of his time to conducting ies perso 
to the points of interest in this marvelous region. Cir- 
cular written by guests. Terms, $8 and $10 per 
Address as above. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change. rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root. uites of 
with private baths. Croquet. Lawn-tennis, etc. 
[assage, Electricity, all baths and al) remedial appliances. 
lew Turkish and Russian Baths never su 

wy elegance and completeness. Send for illustra 

r. 


8.0722 


AKE GEORGE — Brookdale Farm. 300 
acres of lawn, orchare, and forest. Mos: beautiful 
location. Fine boating, fishing, driving. House modern, 
accommodating 80; no bar; nosports on Sunday. Terms, 
$10 to $12 per week. Booklet sent. ; 
J. J. WILSON, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


INGLESIDE STAMFORD 
SPECIAL RATES FOR N. ¥. 
SEPTEMBER Address E. O. COVEL. 


Oregon 


RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. 
= the most and | this 
$ Tr ana u 
PCHAS LELAND. Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


WATER GAP, Pa. 
dale’s Farm House. from May 

vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. 

rooms; shady lawns; livery. E. T. CROASDA 


o- 


AN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Situated on the mountain side, near the station, 
post-office, and all points of interest. First c - 
modations at moderate rates. Send for circular. A 

Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON, 


SUMMER COTTAGE 


FOR RENT! 
A fully furnished brown-stone house, in first-class con- 
dition. Prospect Heights, Brooklyn. 
Owner must leave city. Will +-nt for few months or a 
year. —, 104 Bible House, New York, 


Bow Hampehire 
ee Location in the midst of a woodland park peersectans 
E. 
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TRAVEL 


HARVEST 


EXCURSIONS 


TO POINTS 


West, NorrTtuH 


AND 


NORTHWEST. 


For information apply toany Ticket Agent or address 
W. A. THRALL, 
Gerernal Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
cHIicaco. 


TE 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
os 10,500 TONS EACH. 
‘City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 

t and fastest in the world, and are well known for 

he regularity and rapidity of their passage across the 
tlantic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 

where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 

men’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 

r’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. these 

teamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 

vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


ssed. 
P*Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Line from Antwerp to New York or wrhila- 


FOR RATES and circulars riving full information, 


apply to 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 


HOMES 
AND 
RESORTS 


IN THE 


HE Sheyenne Valley Ex- 

tefision of the Soo Line is 
opening territory for thousands 
of NEW HOMES. Special! Har- 
vest Excursion rates in August 
and September. 

Charming Resorts in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
on this line. 

Climate, Fishing, Shooting, 
and Soil superb: Write for 
particulars to 


NORTH- 
WEST 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
ocated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The fast and commodious steamers of the Yarmouth §S, S. 
(limited) leave Lewis Wharf, Boston, for Yarmouth, 

. S., every Tuesday and Friday at 12 M., connecting at 
or all parts of Nova Scotia: returning, leave 

armouth every Wednesday and Saturday evening after 
arrival of the express train from Halifax. For tickets, 

f ormation, apply to 
. F. SPINNEY, Agent, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


Autumn 


Leaves 


The Recreation Department of The Christian 


Union will gladly send you without charge the cir- 


culars of any of the hotels at the Autumn Resorts 


and time-tables of railroads to aid you in your trip. 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


Sciatic 
Rheumatism 


Having been compelled to walk on crutches for eight years on account 
of hip disease, | was in a sad plight when I was again compelled to 
use crutches for =] months on account of Sciatic Rheumatism. 
After several months’ 

little encouragement, rheumatism had so affected my lame leg. Asa 
last resort, I visited the 
my visit I was enabled to 
was compelled to return to Kansas City on account of business, but 


s’ treatment, my physicians could give me very 


oe during 1882. Within two weeks after 
ispense with one crutch, after which time I 


continued taking the waters. Within a month after my first using the water | could walk without crutches. 


I have visited Excelsior Springs several times since 
then, but more on account of pleasure than from 
necessity. GEORGE T. HEWEs, with the Great West- 
ern Electrical Supply Co., 1909 & 192 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for illustrated pamphlet descrip- 
tive of THE EL.MS-—capacity soo guests. One 
of the most charming all-year-round resorts in America. 
Address Excelsior Springs Company, 


Excelsior Springs 


Ask for 
the Bottled Waters 


Missouri 


7 


Directly opposite springs and park, 
within two minutes of baths. Accommo- 
dations for 200. Entire new system of 
plumbing. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Descriptive circular on application. 


1s a 


Acid Stomach 


distressing form.of Indt- 


gestion, often accompanied by an 
achiug head and offensive breath. 


The pleasant tasting and convenient 


digestive tablets, Peptonix, will never fail to relieve this 
distress promptly, and, by persistence in their use, 


Chronic Dyspepsia can be absolutely cured. 


Major Geo. 8. Merrill, Insurance Commissioner of Mass. 
“and Past Commander-in-Chief of the G.A.R., says: 


I 
with little effect. 
mented with Peptonix, and to my 


rate 
found them entirely efficacious. 


THE ALLSTON CO., 


They are pleasant 
to the taste, and, what is better, sure in results.’’ 


We will mail a. sample free to any address. 


Peptonix are sold by drugzists, or we mai! hom. pe _~ 


n receipt of price, 75 cents per box. 


Now seems to be to use WILLIAMS’ 


“Y ANKEE” 


SEIT SOAP 
1 cake enough for 300 Shaves. 
20 delightful Shaves for 1 cent. 
MILLtions of Men are using it. 


| F unable to get it at your Drug Store, send 15c. 
for a full size cake to 


THE J. B.WILLIAMSCO.,GLASTONBURY,Cr. 
HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 
Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 


‘HAI 
London Supply Co. 853 B’way, New York, will FREE 


Hair Book & box Ha Couns, Best Corn Oure, both 


Maine Steamship Company 


Th ly direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
—— - Portiand with all railroad 


land, Me., connecting at and 
steamship lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs. White Mountains, and all Eastern summer_re- 


sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 

grday at p.m., from Pier 38 East River, foot of Market 
» New York. For information apply to 
HORATIO HALL, Agent, at the pier. 


HOSE answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by stating that they 

saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this lar a 


heading at one dol 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


WANTED— A lady accustomed to manage a boarding- 
house or club of about 1:00 guests, to take entire charge of 
a school boardipg-house. Must be th. roughly competent 
and refined Send letters, full account of applhcant, and 
wages expected. The place leaves one free to engage in 
other work during July and August. Address X., No. 
2,341, care Christian Union. 


A HOME for two little girls, or two litt'e boys, be- 
tween the ages of six andten. A ‘lady (a mother and ex- 
perienced teacher), having a pleas:nt home wits large 
grouncs in fine ~~» > would like the entire charge 
of two children. eferences exchanged, and generous 
terms expected, Address Mrs. L THOMPSON, :8 
Rockview Terrace, Plainfield, N J. At home after 
September 12, 

WANTED —By refined and educated lady, a position 
as househesper in private family or boarding-schoo!. n- 
e references. Addr ss P, O. Box 371, Spring- 

eld, Mass. 


A REAL COUNTRY HOME, with thorough care 
and instruction, is offered for a few litiue gris by a acy 
quperiqneed in teaching and home care of n. 


ress C , No. 2,325, care Christian Union. 


N.W.RY 
TREES 
| 
for Acid Stomach 
pticaily I experi- 
| 
THE | 
Cc 
y 
| 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New York, New York City. 


ERMERHORN’S 
TEACH cad AGENCY 


and best known in 


3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Oldest 
Established 1855. 


Canada 


CANADA, Ontario, Woodstock. 

OODSTOCK COLLEGE. Academic Depart- 
ment McMaster Miversity. Home School 
for boys and you ng men. Prepares for College. A thor- 
ough course in English, Commercial ork, ience, 
Mathematics, Manual Training. Developmert of manly 
Christian character with us. $1 44,t0 $16 per 

-year. Reopens Sept. 6. Jos. I. Bates, B.A. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC INSTITUTE. Home 
School for Girls. preparation under 
teachers. Exce tional home advantages. Del- 


of 
TARY L.STORER, Principal. 


Connecticut, Fairfield. 
OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
Attractive home; firm discipline; individual 


attention. Boys from 8 to ro prefe 
F. H. BREWER. A.M.., Principal. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$soo. 18th year. My so-page circular tells wont 
education means Ser a boy here. F 
stands first with us. No new por ove 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, "Ph. 'B. (Yale ’69). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
-tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advant for culture and 
health. Terms, 20 to 


Sept 
ARA Principal. 


Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


ConNngECTICUT, Stamford. 
ne ACADEMY. s4th Year. 


Prepares for College, Scientific Schcol, or Business. 
Aims to surround students with Aome in /luences ; to make 
the Aidividual, not the class, the basis of work; to make 
the preparation of lessons, the learning *“* Aow to study,”’ 
of first importance; to have enough trained teachers to 
enable each student to advance according to his capacity. 

WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Ranks 
with the best in the country. Open all the Banking. 
Both sexes. Departments of kkeeping. 


Penmanship, Shorth ting, ‘Vel h 


MerRILL, ag 
Connecticut, W 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 


cig hteenth ns t.21,1 
Hind Rev. F fs T. RUSS SELL. M. rw 
MARY ILLARD, Pri 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its Pupils on certis icate. An excellent corps 
of teachers, each a specialist in her.own department. 
Terms, $350 to $500 Miss J. S, WILLIAM . Prin. 


District of Columbia 


District or CotumsBi1a, Washington. 
T. VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Eighteenth year opens October 4, 18092. 
New buildings, perfectly equipped for health and com- 
fort; steam heat, passenger ¢levator, perfect sanitation. 
Special advantages in Literature, Modern Languages, 
and Music. 
For circulars apply te the Principal, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


District or CoLtumsia, W 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Gende for Girls. Gortificate Pe Wellesiey 
vantages in modern nguages an n e 
or catalogue address the Pri 
and Mee WM. D. CABELL. 


Illinois 


Chicago. 
SCHOOL 
niversity-Preparator stablis 18 
hicago, Ilinois. Young Children. For 70.) 
icu 


HE 2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 
References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. For other references or 
-information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY 
A Home School for 30 Boys. 


Preparation for any College. Four (out of five) candi- 
. dates eae’ red this year to Yale, without conditions. 
Chemical and Physical =| an nasium 


tent instruct 
under competent GHN BRINSMADE, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Canaan, Fairfield Co. 
EW CANAAN INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 
t 
education. Eighteenth year. Re opens 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Norwalk. Conn. Twentieth year. College 
«preparatory courses. Careful attention to m and 
-manners. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light, 
gymnasium. Terms moderate. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 29. 
College tn po | and General courses. S depart- 
ments for Vocal Instrumental Music, Art, panauages. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
(One hour from New York City.) 
Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
Careful training. Thorough teaching. Superior build- 
ing, Gymnasium, Bowling Alleys, etc. 
Illustrated Circular sent on request. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in Latin, 


. Greek, and French. the com- 


Kentucky 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School fox Girls. The 
school for women in South. Teachers 
graduates of the best “Fi its for Wellesley. 
-class in every Derticular 
W. T. POYNTER. 


Maine 


Marne, Waterford. 
Ot SEMINARY for Young Ladies 
Reopens Sept. 7. Terms moderate. 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS. 


Maryland 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


HE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September : 9. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 21, 1802, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amh 
AK GROVE HOME 8c SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 20 Music Hall Building. 
ee TRAINING SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Departments: Music, Evocution (Emerson College 
Art (Henry Sandham, 
dy 8. Ail grades of 


pal). on ear begine pt. 8. 
uupils received. Unus advantages in the Norma. 
‘ouRsE; thorough training for the teacher’s 
teaching under supervision; Lectures and rts 
eminent artists. For Calendar, address the Director 
GEV. H. HOWARD. A'M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


oe term opens Weinesday, October 5. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACKUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
M's CATHARINE J]. CHAMBERLAYNE 
Will open a Home and Day School for Girls 
October 5, 1892, at 
64 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Prospectus sent upon application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 ae” St. 
Iss V. EMERSON, Successo 
Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIR 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 
HE COMMONWEALTH AVENUE SCHOOL 
(For Girls) 


Locati rpassed. Full corps of Teachers and Pro- 
fessors Superior advantages in Modern Languages, 


Music, and Home pupils Is strictly limited. 
e Muses GILMAN, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 


HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will reopen October 3, 5 On. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be 


Concord. 
ONCORD SCHOOL 


Twenty-five bo repared for col 
ool, or business. All advantages of fam 
bined with best mental and physical trainin 


to latest models : reventy: 


pew. and constructed ree 
S. GARLAND, Master 


ve acres of ground. JAM 


MASSACHUSETTS, Middleborough. 
HE EATON SCHOOL 
Middleborough, Mass. 
ort boys and girls will be received in this school for the 
nning the 4th Monday ot September. Home 
al discipline. ood est of references. 
our vacancies. ess for iesmetion 


AMOS H. EATON. 


MASSACHUSBTTs, Nort 
HFATON SEMINARY. The fall of the 
s8th year will begin Sept. 15. 1892." t of 
home influences. ments. ~~ 
Lib boratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 


Cirentar 
iiss A. E. STANTON, Norton, Mass. 


Excellent sanitary arran 


M ASSACHUSB1 TS, Springfield. 
SHBY HALL 

School for Young Ledies 
complete College 


History and Li 
DIRON. Princeale 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for College. and Scientific Schools. 
DWARD A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co. 
OWARD SEMINARY 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surroundings home care ; number limited. 
Advantages in Music, rt Elocution, Physical Training, 
Cooking. Diploma 2 9 for graduation from a regu- 
lar co Send MW postrated circular to 


WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTs, 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Strict 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 


Michigan 


MicniGcan, Orchard Lake. 
oro equi ollege 
mies. e sent upon application. 


Minnesota 


Minnegsora, Faribault. 
fitting f ll d 
ives very thoro tt or all co an 
for business, with By Dry, invigorating 
climate. catalogun for full information. 
ev. JAMES DOBBIN, D_D. 


MiInngsSOTA, Northfieid. 
ARLETON COLLEGE 
Northfield, Minn. 

For both sexes. Classical, Literary, Scientific Courses. 
Academy for preparatory and English studies. School 
of Music. Elocution, Prawing, Painting. Climate very 
healthful. Send for catalogue. 

JAS. W. STRONG, President. 
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Minnesota 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Full Academic Courses and two 


work. Scholarship to P Mawr College. 


Missouri 


Missouri, St. Louis, 2812 and 2814 Locust St. 
OSMER HALL, Day and Boarding School for 
Princo All All departments. college reparatory. 
Shepard, Miss H. Mathews. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampsutre, Franconia. 
ACADEMY. High scholarship. Health- 
fulhome. Best of care and instruction. $150 
covers all expenses. F. W. ERNST, A.M., Prin. 


New Hampsuire, Kingston. 
ANBORN SEMINARY, 
Kingston, N. H. 
xcellen neral course. nses w. or 
slogue address 


cat 
CHARLES H. CLARK, A.M., Principal. 
New Jersey 
New Jerssy, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN (N. J.) COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS. Re 
Se tom mber 1892. Address for Cat 
UDE BOWEN, L.A., 


New , Bordentown. 

HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. J. 

ome and Day School for Girls. Beautiful 


the the Delaware,” Collegiate pre 


PRINCIPALS. 
New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
HALL. Homeand Co 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 
Mrs. WEstTcoTT’s Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. Gymnasium. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
Reopens Sept. 22 Preparation for coll a specialty. 
mith on cer 


Eupils to “Vassar, Wellesley, and 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


New Jerssy, Englewood. 
WIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
N. Pleasant home, finest 


van paration 
Ev “a E.iten W. FARRAR. 


ewood, 
ad- 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
OYS fit for College or Business a 
Freehold. lnetitute, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 


New Jers: y, Lakewooi. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
Among the pines. A thorough and attractive 


school for boys. 23. 
MES MOREY, Prircipal. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 


HE OAKS 
October Fifth. Lak 
New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D.. 


New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 770 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business naperation. Cadets live 
n 


in es, enjoyin Christian uences and avoiding me 


New Jersey, Morristown. 
DANA'S Boarding and Day Scheol for 
Girls reopens September 21. 
College Rreparation, Resident French and Germa 
each be in English, with special 


advantag in Art, Mus and 
Terme, tne including Board and Tuition in English, La 
and reek, $700. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
A Healthfu helpful, Catalogues. 
Sessi t 


New Jersey, Newark, s4 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 


sent on 


If you are looking for a School 


or a College 
The Christian Union will gladly send you the 


Catalogue issued by any School in America, free 


of expense to you. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, ASTOR PL.,N. Y. 


New Jersey 


New York 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. Founded 1766. 
E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Newton. 
EWTON (N. J.) INSTITUTE. year. 800 
feetelevation Home School limited. "in lish, 
Classics, Science, Commercial, Art, Music, Steam; plunge 
bath (30. 000 gallons) bowling-alley ; gymnasium; acres of 
playground. Seven teachers with total experience of 100 
years Mounted drili; 20 saddle nies. Illustrated 
catalogue. Capt. JOEL WILSON, A.M., Prin. 


New Pennington 

mgt (N. J) SEMINARY for both 

sexes. Year. Offers rare educational facili- 
ties. 536, High and healthful. 

fire-esca thoroughfare between New 

York Trenton. on, Philadel pia. Washington. 
» co te a utiful, sent free 
THOS. HANLON, D.D., President for 23 years. 


New Jersey, Redbank. 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR 12 BOYS; beauti- 
fully situated ¢ on oe ANT of the Shrewsbury 


River. TARR, A.M., Principal. 


New Jerssy, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
wearding and Day School. thor- 
tit 
mn every Copartmen erms 


New Jexsey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward, in their —— Only six 


boardi Th traini $500. N 
boarding pupils. D MONTANYE: Master” 
New York 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Three Full Courses of Study. 


S. begins September 31 Pres 


New York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street. 

ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY, B.A., for- 
merly Principal of the Nassau Institute, will 

open her spacious and inviting residence, 160 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn, September 22, 1802, for the reception 
of Young Ladies who desire to spend a winter in the city 
in the enjoyment of its Art or Musical advantages, for 
students who will attend the sessions of day schools in 
Brooklyn, or for pupils who wish special instruction under 


her charge. Address for 
Fourth Year. Miss MALTBY, Principal. 


vements. 


or Catalogue. E. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
CKER BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
t. t st t an 
to pursue fa Art Music 
received. 


New Yorx, Brooklyn. 
RATT INSTITUTE 
Founded by Charles Pratt for the 
Art, Science, Literature, Industry, and 
DsePARTMENTS: 
Industrial and Fins Arts, Domestic Art and Scie 
Science and nolo Commeres High 


Frvebel Acad a inde Libraries and Mu- 
coum, | Academy: ard ERI PT, Secretary. 


motion of 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Bossding and Dey School for Girls. The 42d 
year t ddress for circ 
Montague St.. B 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


New Yorx, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 27th year 
gins 19th. Healthful, hoaselibe, thoros 
progressive our Colleges represented in Faculty. 
surpassed in beauty of location. 50 miles from New we 
City. Send for illustrated circu 
Rev. JAMES M. YEAGER, M.A., President. 


Steam heat- | 


New Yorx. Claverack. 
HE CLAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 
Kiver Ingstitute, FoR YOUNG MEN AND 
W omen, will open its 39th year Sept. roth. 
For catalogues 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. 


New Yorx, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 


Offers to young women finest advantages for culture and 
pon delightful surroundings. Sanitation per- 


A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 

ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
A for Boze, on Storm King Moun- 
Prepares f 


or 
Rev “CARLOS ft STONE. 
New York, Cornwall-on- Hudson. 
TORM KING SCHOOL 
Situated 800 teet above the river. Special atten- 
tion given by a lady and her daughters to backward, deli- 
cate, or young girls, with happy home life. 
Number limited to ten. 
Terms, $500. 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New Yorx, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
E GARMO INSTITUTE 
Twenty ninth year aegane Sept. 13. Both sexes. 


and 
ness DE GARMO, Principal. 


New Yorx, Hamilton. 

OLGAIE UNIVERSITY. The 73d year be- 

gins Sept. 8. Classical, Scientific, and Special 
courses of instruction. High standards. Expenses mod- 
erate. Address Professor N. L. ANDREws; on financial 
matters, Wm. R. ROWLANDS, Treasurer. 


New Yorx, Havana. 


Ce ACADEMY. Fall term begins 6th. 
Health, Home, Education. Prepares for the 
best colleges, and provides encepent advantages for 

eral and special courses study, music, a oan ont For 
further information write to the Principal, A. C. HTLL.” 


New Yor«, Jamaica, L. I. 
NION HALL SEMINARY. Seventy-sixth 
year, begins Sept. 22, 1892. A school for girls, 
ten miles from New Vork. 
Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


New Yorx, L. I., Great Neck. 
wo CHILDREN, SISTER AND BROTHER, 
er both boys or beth girls, will be received as 
boarding pupils in a day :chool for girls and boys. 
Ex peric nced instructors. 
Address PRINCIPAL, Great Neck. 


New Yorx, Manlius. 
T. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL 
Next term opens tember 15th, 1 


Wm. 
Apply to for circulars. 


New Yorx, Newburgh. 
ee PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Opens tember 14. 
No rooms kept for not for. 
ENRY W. SIGLAR. 


New York, Newburg. 
MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 
New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Avenue. 


LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary and Advanced work. Certificates ac- 


cepted by Wellesley and other Col Delsarte 


eopens Sept. 28th. 
(or or other advertisements in this department see 
fe ing pages.) 


— Young Ladies. Established 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL. Principal. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
: 
| 
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New York 


New York 


Ohio 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. attention to college iprepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in assics, pasthematics, and 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern La nguages. Gym- 
um. Resident students. Mary B. Wuiton, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banos. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, New York City, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
OME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Rev.and Mrs. CHAs. H. GARDNER, 
Principals. Mrs. Gardner, author of History in Rhyme, 


New York, New York City. 
ME. ALBERTI’S 
DELSAKTE y | OF EXPRESSION 
32 Fifth Avenue, N City. 
tober to June. Tuition $200. 

PHYSICAL \ULTURE—Physiology, Hygiene, Corrective 
and ésthetic Gymnastics, ELOcurTION, Literature, and 
Forensic Uratory. Music, extra. 

A tew pupils received in 'th family. 

Until ber 15, address Avon-by-the-Sea, 
seat of Summer School (1893, July 24 to August 19). 


New York, New York City, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS ANNIE BROWN’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Thirteenth year begine 
oe third house has been added to those alread 
Dr eparatory, academic departments. 
fits for Barnard and other eal leges, and for the Columbia 
and Harvard examinations for women. 


New York, New York City. 
Iss S. D DOREMUS'’ 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct. 6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. 


New Yorxk, New York City, 120 Broadway. 
EW YORK LAW SCHOOL.—“ Dwight 
Method”’ of instruction. Degree of LL.B. 
given after two years’ course. Graduate course now 


added. Tuition fee, $100. For catalogues, etc., address 
GEORGE CHASE. Dean. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
ber 21st. Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, AM, 


New York, Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
phe MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day Schvol for 


- Cine. plished in 1816, this school continues the careful 
training and thorough instruction in every department for 

which it has hitherto been so favorably known. 77th 
year begins a. 


New York, New York City, 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls reopens Oct. 4. Collegiate, Academic, 
Preparatory, and Primary depts. Kindergarten Oct. ro. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 
apply to 

Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, New York City, 6, 8, and 10 E. 53d St. 
aT. REED SCHOOL. Boarding and Da 
School for | preparatory, col- 
legiate, and special co 
Miss ss SULLA McALLISTER, Principal. 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Visitor. 
TWENTY-NINTH YEAR BeGcins OcToBER 4, 1892. 


New York, New York City, 700 Park Avenue. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The next term will begin Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 28th, 1892. 


The Faculty will meet the entering students in the 
President’s Room at 10 A.M. 


Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 


The o 
PuHILip 
Chapel. 


y the Rev. 


ning address will be delivered 
in Adams 


HAFF, D.D., Thursday, Sept. 29th, 


Students are urged to be present on the day of opening 
(not earher), sending their luggage to No, 50 East 7oth St. 


New York, New York City. 
NIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
The Thirty-fourth Year begins Oct. 1, 1892 
Confers LL.B.; also (for graduate course) LL.M. Aus. 
TIn ApsottT, LL.D., Dean and Sesior Professor. For 
catalogues, showing reorganized Faculty, address 
PROF. I F. RUSSELL, 
University Building or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen. 
miles from New York. Location beautiful and 
hes thful. Rooms or en suite. Preparatory and 


Coilege Comrses Art, Industrial studies. Type- 
writing and ical ‘Culture. Sept. 19th. Popu- 
lar rates. ogues by {oquest of 


. M. BANNISTER, A M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. For Circulars by 
b 


Col re eration. Cir 
lege P AM L WELLS 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
57th Year. Prepares thoroughly for oF og 


the Acaderaiet and 


ganization. SBEE & AMEN, Pans 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Phi- 


CK, A.M. 


losophy, Languages, Music, Painting, esthetic and social 
Thirty-eighth ear be tt 21. Address 
CHAS. F DOWD, Ph.D., 


New York, Sing Sing-on- Hudson. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
This well-known school will reopen on Sept. 16th, with 
improved facilities. Steam heat, new bathing-house, and 
remodeled houses; one of the very best plants in the busi- 
ness. J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the- Hudson. 
HE OSSINING SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20. 


New York, Springside, Yonkers. 


Onto, Oberlin. 
years ofp COLLEGE. All courses require four 


extende 


Mathematics, and Mod 
logical, and Botanical Fine buiidi 


pest. 40 a year, and other expenses the very 
pt. 20. See escrip- 


of work 
SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading Colleges. Standards in E lish 
French, German, as recommended by New 
kngland es. Sixteen nstructors, yepre- 


ies, 
Pennsylvania 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Bethlehem 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Offers the advantages of a Christian 
home with - incentives and enthusi- 
asm of a ool. Terms moderate. 
Send for 


PgNNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
School for Girls re- 


opens Se 
“en Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 
ETZGER INSTITUTE. A Home School for 
Girls. Prepares for college. Send for cata- 
logue. HARRIET L. DEXTER, Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Columbia, Lancaster Co. 

ORWOOD HILLS SEMINARY 

Refined Home School for Girls. Healthful, 
or cir- 


beautiful;-limited number of p pupils ; const 
nstruction. 


ISS BLISS’'S BOARDING AND DAY tdoor 
SCHOOL reopens Sept. 28. Address by letter | address life; thore 
(or personally after Sept 10) as above. Columbia, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
New York, Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. PgnnsyLvani<, Hollidaysburg. 


E VEAUX 


A_ progressive school under the mili Svs- 
. A fitting school. Well equipped; well endo ; fine 
a year. 
‘REGINALD HEBER COE, President. 


New York, Syracuse, seo James Street. 
HE MISSES GOODYEAR'S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, under the direction of 
the ~ Mr. Walter A. will 
or information address 
reopen september 21, 1 Miss FANNY DYEAR. 


New York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE. Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and he Will reopen 
Sept. 20. Miss M. W. ME LF, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on- Hudson. 
| ype INSTITUTE. Prepares Boys for Col- 
lege or Business. New 0 beat June Reopens 


Sept. 14, 1892. Summer Session , 
ph. 1997) adress JOHN M. FURMAN. Box E. 


New York, Tarrytown. on-Hudson. 
BULKLEY’'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss H. L. 
Miss E. C. Principals. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 


ip- 

G asi 
college scientific 
STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


ment complete 
etc. rough roe 
or AS. 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The next school year ns e. 1892. 
Applications should be made early. 


North Carolina 


Nortu Caro.ina, Asheville. 
HE MAITLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
French — Avenue 


Reopens Monday, Se 
” Mas. B MAITLAND, Principal. 


Ohio 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. P ration for Harvard examina- 
tions, and all Colleges for Women. Reopens Sept. 27. 


Onto Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
pecial advantages in Lan cuiterature 

an Physical and Fall 
begins Sept. 29, 1892, 


Columbus. 

HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
has 71 Professors and Assistants, 26 
Departments, and 13 Laboratories. Courses 
for degrees in Arts, Philosophy, Science; 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry, 
Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, and Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engi- 
neering; Law. Post-graduate courses for 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degree. Send 
fora catalogue. 


legiate 


PA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Unexcelled in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 


Address 
Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
HALL 
ear will begin Sept. 14. 


safe, comfort- 
ual - 


able oath ome. Special attention to 
ars. course of study. Rational methods of 
mailed on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth. 
AZARETH HALL 
Moravian Boardi ie -School for Boys. Health- 
ication. Military Home care. Term opens 


SEPE. C. C. LANIUS, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 28th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia, 5128 
Germantown Ave. 


RANKLIN SCHOOL 


for Boys and Youn Men. Will ve fifteen resident 
pup The Ann Register with full i information sent 
on application. 


GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Philadelphia. 12th year opens Sept. 21st, 1892. French, 
Music, and College preparatory. 
Circular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL 


A high-class school. Exceptionally healthful locati 
poichetal surroundings. "Prepares for any college or 


business. ial care of younger boys. Number limi 
Illustrated Catalogue. H. STROUT 


PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem. 
PisHoPprHorre, a Boarding-School for Young 
Ladies and Girls. for Co gives 
full academiccourse. Miss F. 1. WALSH ncipal. 


Virginia 


Vircinia, Hollins. 
OLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
Opens Sept. 14, 1892. Gourse in A CoP 


ourses. Conservatory Co use 


and Elocution Schools. Situated in vall Vitemi 
Minera, Fo ~4 


Climate unexcelled. 
address 


AS. L. COCKE, Supt. 


studies elective alter freshman year. 
d courses in Philosophy, English, 
cal, Zoé- 
equip- 
tion 
43d year 
mali. 
gro 
pal, 
RINITY 
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Virginia 


arrenton. 
INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Warrenton, Va. 

Thirty-second session opens on September 15, 1892. 
Situated in the Piedmont region of Virginia, on the Rich- 
mond and Danville R.R., 54 miles from Washington. 
Superior buildings and a strong faculty. 

For catalogues, address 

GEO. G. BUTLER, A M.., Principal. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


593 Boylston Street, Boston 


Thorough preparation for the Institute or 
Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes, Special Students are received. 
Particular attention to Girls and Young Chil- 
dren. Unusual care of health. The sixty- 
fourth annual catalogue sent on request. 


Vircinta, W 


The class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy 
WHEELOCK. 


The building is situated in the most elegant 
part of the city, and where there are no tempta- 
tions to lead to bad habits. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE. 
or BUSINESS 
AND 


ecuipmeat business 
open all summer on anc 

Fall term beg 
cation blanks now ready arly ¢ ecessary. 
F College Annua\. Announcement, Gradu. 
ating Exercises. including Mr. Andrew Usrnegie’s re- 
markable address on prictical education, call or address 


COLLEGE OF 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Economics, History, Civics, Politics, Litera- 
ture, Languages, Mathematics, Sciences, etc. 
Superior Commercial Course. Opens Sept. 12. 


Send for Prospectus, 34 Union Square, New York City. 
GEORGE GUNTON, President. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded by OF MUSIC. “Di 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
Fine 


and Tuning. Send for Ilustente 
FRANK Ww. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


New Yorx, Aurora. 

AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
location. Building wi 

t. 1592 


Fal 


Bits of Fun 


People who go to a different church 
every Sunday desecrate Sunday, for they 
are engaged in steeple-chasing.— Boston 
Transcript. 


In a private school in a suburb of Man- 
chester a teacher asked a pupil who was 
the present Poet Laureate. “Lawn Ten- 
nis, sir,” he promptly replied.— 777-Bits. 


“ Hullo!” said the chestnut to the robin, 
“what are you?” “I’m a little bird,” 
said the robin; “what are you?” “I’m 
a little burred, too,” said the chestnut.— 
Harper's Young People. 


Election Inspector (severely)—Sir, have 
you ever read the Constitution of the 
United States? Naturalized Citizen— 
No; have you? Election Inspector— 
No-o.—NMew York Weekly. 


Didn’t Stop to Think.—Miss Elderby— 
You have never met my elder sister, have 
you? Cleverton—Why no, Miss Elderby. 
I didn’t suppose it was possible that you 
had an elder sister.— Detroit Free Press. 


Miss Dukkets—Did you tell Mr. Get- 
there I wasnotin? Bridget—I did, mum. 
Miss Dukkets—What did he say? Brid- 
get—He said, “ Well, tell her to come down 
as soon as she is in.” He’s in the parlor. 
—Funny Folks. 


She (reading)—Joe, this paper says that 
out in Oregon they have just discovered 
footprints three feet long, supposed to be- 
long to alost race. He—I don’t see howa 
race of people that made footprints three 
feet long could ever get lost.—77ruzh. 


One of the Georgia campaign orators is 
reported as saying that when the new party 
gets into power the railroads won’t be in 
it. “The time is coming,” said he, “ when 
a poor man can stick a postage stamp on 
a mule, and ship it from Georgia to 
Texas !"—A Ztlania Constitution. 


Sickness Among Children 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 


largely avoided by ving proper nourishment and 
wholesome ost successful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden “ Eagle ” Brand Con ilk. 


Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX 


LITTLE GIRLS 


Under Fourteen Years of Age 
This school cqenbines te the refined influences of a lovely 


home with the best 
desirable for those who are — ae of a ~~ ve - care by 
death, or travel ab 
References: Rt. Rev. Bis . 
Y.;: Hon. Stewart L. Wooprorp, Gen. ALFrep C. 


BARNES, Brook! yn, Address 
E. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D., 


Care of Prof. 
Univesity, Ithaca, 2. Y. 


HuntTIncTon, S 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
Cuester, Pa. 
31st year. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1892. 
A MILITARY COLLECE 


in Civil Er gineering, Chemistry, Arts. Thor- 
organized to ent. Send 
for circular. Cre © HY TT, President. 


Worcester Academy. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. soth year begins 
Sept. _. Thorough preparation for any college or 
scientific school. Certificate admits to = 
E NEW BUILDINGS: 


SCHOOL HOUSE, admirab! ui 
libraries, and superb b GYRNAS Uae 
DORM TOR Y, rooms en suae, with every modern 
improvement and nd fire-pl -place ineach room. 

rfectl Resident trained nurse. 
Bini ING ALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
heated by steam playgrounds. 

. ABercromais, A.M., Mass. 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


An artificial food for babies should contain 
every element of nutrition in proper proportion, 

inorder that the growing child may receive 
nourishment that produces a proper growth of 
muscle, bone and flesh. Horlick’s Malted Milk 
is such a food it is made of the best cows’ milk 
combined with wheat and barley, specially 
prepared and adapted to the needs of the 


Healthy 


growing baby, who when fed upon it (not 
over-fed), is far less liable to attacks of AD mo 
Infantum and Marasmus than when other arti- 
ficial or starchy foods are used. 


Babies 


in good health are never cross and 
Fretful days and restless nights are 
symptoms of coming trouble. 


Endorsed by all physicians. Send 


en the 


At all druggists. 


o us for a free sample. 
THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


“The Little Finger Does It” 


AUTOMATIC 
REEL 


It will wind u 
the line a hund 
times as fast as any 
other reel in the 
world. It will wind 
up the line a. No fish 
can ever get slack line with 
it. It willsave more fish 
than any other reel. 
SenD FoR CATALOGUE. 


Manifulated entirely by the hand that holds the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘Extract of Beef 
| The Standard for Purity, | 
Flavor, and 
Wholesomeness 


ui only 
faustus von L 
signat sh 


$5.00 $5.00 
Hand Camera. 

Frank McLaughlin’s 
New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 
for the price ever produced. 
Sent c.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. 
Address SOLE AGENTS 


Scovtll & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


i luable i rti t 
AN AGENCY its ialceeen Tf proportion to 
of vacancies and THAT ! is something, but if it 
tells you shout them r is asked to recommend 
youn that RECOMMENDS 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Financial 


Notwithstanding there has been a loss 
of reserve to the banks during the week 
from all sources, both from _ interior 
shipments of currency and from the exit 
of $2,000,000 of gold to the other side, 
there has hardly been a ripple of a half 
per cent. in the rate of money. More 
loans have been made at 1% than at 2 
per cent., and funds go begging in the 
call money market from day to day, from 
all of the leading financial institutions ; it 
is useless, under such circumstances, for 
any one or more trust companies to at- 
tempt arbitrarily to raise rates by calling 
money; for every dollar thus called in, two 
are on hand to take its place. 

The increase of commercial bills on the 
market has been so marked during the 
week that the rates of foreign exchange 
prevent any further outflow of gold ex- 
cepting at a loss, unless a commission is 
paid ; and we are told that such bonus has 
been paid both by Russia and Austria, 
where the gold from here, it is said, has 
gone this week. This being so, it is clear 
that, legitimately, no more gold can go 
this season, and we do not believe that 
the necessities of the case will permit any 
additional shipments of the metal. 

Our merchandise exports for July were 
less than for July of 1891 by over $4,000,- 
000, while our imports were greater by a 
little less than $4,000,000, which produces 
a relative increase in imports of over 
$8,000,000, and brings the excess of im- 
ports over exports for the month to 
$13,000,000. The excess of exports from 
January 1 to July 31 for this year over 
imports, however, is about $34,500,000, 
as against an excess of imports of $17,500, 
000 in the same months of 1891. The 
reports for the week are large, both for 


exports and imports, at this port, but the . 


increase in imports is the more marked; 
indeed, the imports of merchandise have 
been so heavy for the past two months 
that they indicate both a scarcity of foreign 
merchandise in our markets and a con- 
fident feeling in the minds of importers 
as to the present and prospective con- 
ditions of trade here. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the comparison 
is being made with 1891, which was an 
exceptionally light year in the imports of 
foreign goods. There has been but little 
if any return movement in our securities 
from the other side noticeable for the week 
past, and we are much mistaken if the 
end of such movements is not very near at 
hand. The feature of the week, both asa 
public event and as an influence on the 
markets, has been the strike at Buffalo 
among the switchmen on most of the rail- 
ways centering there; this strike, at the 
present writing, is yet on, and it is threat- 
ened that it may extend to the trainmen. 
The opinion among the more conserva- 
tive is that it will not. It began with vio- 
lence and destruction of property by the 
strikers, and at once alienated the better 
public sentiment. Eight thousand troops 
were promptly concentrated by the State 
authorities at Buffalo, to preserve order 
and protect property and life. This en- 
abled the railways to supply men to fill the 
places of the strikers, and thus keep the 
traffic of the roads in motion. The event 
has served to emphasize the fundamental 
necessity for the preservation of law and 
order, and for the protection of consti- 
tutional rights guaranteed to the citizens of 
State and Republic, and which the lawless 
element in labor combinations has of 
late so recklessly and unjastifiably violated. 
The time, we believe, will never come in 


this country when public sentiment will 
find excuses for such violations ; if it does, 
that time will be a woeful one for the liber- 
ties of the commonwealth. It is a marked 
feature in the markets at the present time, 
which are usually so sensitive to violent 
and shocking events, that they are scarcely 
shaken by the series of labor strikes, with 
their attending lawlessness, which has 
taken place of late. This confidence is 
undoubtedly due to the faith at our finan- 
cial centers that the Governments of State 
and Nation will be adequately asserted, 
and will effectually suppress these attempts 
to undermine liberty and law. At first 
there was a disposition to sell securities in 
the markets in face of these events, but 
the movement was not followed up to any 
extent by actual holders, and the bears who 
initiated it have hardly found it a profit- 
able business. The earnings of railways 
for the first six months of the year, reported 
by the “ Financial Chronicle,” are as fol- 
lows: On 190 roads, covering 124,226 miles, 
$448,000,000 gross—an aggregate increase 
of 7.57 percent.; with net of $131,000,000 
—an aggregate increase, net, of 5.31 per 
cent. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, 1,679,000 
Legal tenders, decrease............. 1,921,400 
Deposits, 819,300 
Reserve, decrease, 3,395,575 


This leaves a surplus reserve in the city 
banks of about $12,500,000. Money closes 
at 1% to 2 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 
CASH OAPITAL.............. '8500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,993,540-53 


THOS, H MONTGOMERY. President. 

HAS. P. PEROT Vice-President 
RICHARD MARIS Secretary and Treas. 
IAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk.,N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Co., Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. 8. Hensoe, 
D.D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. B. 
D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


The Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 


investors. Next, profit. 
We send, free, a little book 
on ‘Safe Investments,” 


which will be of value to 
you. 


The Provident 
420 


Please mention The Christian Union 


“There is no Investment 
now open to the sons of 
men which creates so 
much value for each 
dollar invested as an in- 
vestment in 
IRRIGATION.” 


YAQUI 


FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER 
CENT. LAND GRANT 


GOLD BONDS 


EXCHANGFABLE FOR LAND AT FIVE 
DOLLARS AN ACRE 


Sonora and Sinaloa Irrigation Com- 
pany, Mortgagor. 


Kings County Trust Company, 


Trustee under the Mortgage. 


Total authorized issue, - $600,000 
Payable—/u/y z, 1902, in Gold Coin. 
Interest—6 fer cent., semi-annual. 


Security— 550,000 acres of land in 
Sonora, Mexico; also the Yaqui 
Trrigating Canal, now in process 
of construction. 


Privilege—Can be exchanged for land 
under the Yaqui Canal at the 
rate of $5 an acre. 


Present Price—/ar and accrued in- 
lerest. 


We offer these bonds in the confidence that 
there was never offered in this country a simi- 
lar bond so well secured, or affording such a 
chance of legitimate profit to the bondholder. 

His security is land. This land, unirrigated, 
is worth several times the whole issue of bonds; 
irrigated, it will be worth at least $25 an acre, 
and thereafter will steadily and rapidly advance. 

His chance for profit is this: that he may, 
at any time, exchange his bond for this land at 
$5 an acre. 

Irrigation changes a desert into a garden. 
The investor in irrigation makes, not two blades 
of grass to grow where one grew before, but an 
infinity of blades where there were none before. 
That is why he reaps his profit of ten or twenty 
for one. In ‘Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Idaho, land, formerly barren, now 
sells from $50 to $100 an acre. In Southern 
California, land which 15 years ago found no 
purchasers at $1.25 an acre is selling as high 
as $500 an acre. In Mexico, not one hundred 
miles from the Yaqui land, it brings $50 to 
$100. 

The Yaqui land is merely waiting for the 
moving of the waters. There is none in the 
world more fertile. The Valley of the Nile is 
no better; and the prairies of Illinois cannot 
compare with it in productiveness. 

For descriptive pamphlets, maps, and any 
information, address 

LOGAN, CLARK & DEMOND, 
58 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEw YorK City. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Map of Minneapolis, the be Flow City 


| 

| 
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New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity (Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - + $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,- - = 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. James N. 
rederic Crom A . Julliard, 
osiah M. Fiske, Richard A. McCurdy. 
alter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
w ven, 
Somers Hayes, ‘Twombly, 
es 


J. Hood Wright. 


The jVjiddlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E xecutors, &’c., can invest in these bonds. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


As a Guidepost 


to the perplexed traveler, a beacon-light 
to the storm-tossed mariner, or a com- 
pass to the confused explorer, so is a 
good 


COMMENTARY 


to the Bible student when studying a 
difficult passage. Every pastor, Sun- 
day-school teacher, and thoughtful 
Bible reader ought to own the 


lllustrated 


New Testament Commentary 


By Lyman Abbott 


In a Handy Edition for the Teacher, 
five vols., $1.75 per vol. Household 
Edition, three vols., $3 per vol. 

Sent, postpaid, to any address by 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


About People 


—Gounod, the composer, is said to have 
twelve unfinished operas hidden away in 
his desk. 

—The statement, copied into our col- 
umns from the daily press, that “J. M. 
McLeod accepts a call to the Second 
Church of Indianapolis, Ind.,” is incorrect. 

—Charles Booth has been awarded the 
Guy Medal by the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety, and has been elected President for 
the ensuing session, in recognition of his 
work, “ The Labor and Life of the Peo- 
ple.” 

—Anne Hathaway’s cottage at Shottery 
has been purchased by the Shakespeare 
Birthplace Trustees from Alderman Thomp 
son, of Stratford-on-Avon, for £3,000. 
The Trustees have also bought the furni- 
ture belonging to the occupier, Mrs. Baker, 
said to be related to Anne Hathaway by 
collateral descent. The kitchen is wain- 
scoted with carved oak, but several pieces 
are missing. Mrs. Baker will continue in 
charge as custodian with her son. The 
Trustees will restore the cottage to its 
original condition. 

—A unique and interesting celebration 
was that at Brattleboro’, Vt., on Wednes- 
day of last week, when the Estey Organ 
Company held public observances in honor 
of the two hundred and fiftieth thousand or- 
gan bearing theirname. The Governor of 
the State, his staff, and many men of note 
joined with the five hundred workmen 
in literary and musical exercises, and a 
banquet and fireworks followed. Jacob 
Estey, the founder of the firm, was en- 
gaged in this branch of manufactures for 
thirty-eight years; he was a man of great 
Sagacity and large views, and his succes- 
sors have admirably carried out his ideas, 
to the great benefit of their employees, the 
town of Brattleboro’, and the public at 
large, all of whom were represented in this 
congratulatory episode. 


When the public has faith in a writer’s 
name, it is a faith which must be backed 
up by good works.—Puck. 


Customer—The leather seems very thin 
in this purse. Merchant—You see, miss, 
it is Russia leather, and you know they 
have been having such a terrible famine 
over there.—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


Old Martel—Whisky has very different 
effects in different parts of the city. 
Rowne de Bout—You don’t say so? Old 
Martel—On the Bowery it causes drunk- 
enness, on Wall Street alcoholism, and on 
Fifth Avenue heart-failure.—Puck. 


A few years ago there was a man in 
Devonshire who had six or seven very 
corpulent daughters. When asked how 
many children he had, his answer was 
generally something of this kind: “I have 
three boys and about thirteen hundred- 
weight of girls.” —777-Bits. 


ALE and BEEF 


“PEPTONIZED” 


INVALIDS, 

CONVALESCENTS, 

NURSING MOTHERS. 

Sepeiiee complete nutrition. Agreeable tothe most 
eli 


cate palate. The only liquid sre-digestea Food 
Tonic on the market. 


Physicians Prescribe it. Your Druggist Sells it. 


THE ALE & BREF C0. 


New York City. 


PROMPT 
RELIEF 


For biliousness, 
diarrhea, 
nausea, and 
dizziness, take 


Ayer's Pills 
the best 
family medicine, 
purely vegetable, 


Every Dose Effective 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAI 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggista. 


CONSUMPTION 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


B cE 


(Tasteless—Effectual.) | 


FOR ALL | 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

; DISORDERS. 
$ Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the | 
§ Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness. Swelling after | 
@ Meals. Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. , 
$ ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of | 
@ Breath. Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the : 
§ Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, All| 
@ Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- ' 
$ regularities Incidental to Ladies. 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 
Of all druggists. Price 35% cents a Box. 


New York et 36s Canal St. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton. W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
Masie will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. i2mo. §1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
- THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank 1. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 


